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Michael Moore draws record crowd 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


After hundreds of students, faculty and community members were shut out of a filled Shriver Hall, Michael Moore addressed the waiting masses. 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Liberal activist, bestselling au- 
thor, and Oscar-winning filmmaker 
Michael Moore spoke at Shriver 
Hall last Friday night as part of the 
2003 Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium , before a full-capacity 
audience both inside and outside 


_ the venue that totaled more ‘than 


"4,000, according to MSE Sympo- 
sium co-chair Payal Patel. She also 
called Moore’s appearance the big- 
gest event in the history of the cam- 
pus-wide lecture series. 

Acontroversial figure known for 
political documentaries like Roger 
and Me and Bowling for Columbine, 
Moore drew a large crowd mostly 
comprised of supporters, many of 
whom came from outside campus. 

“T love that he’s both entertain- 
ing and _ political,” Abby 
Goodlaxson, a sophomore at Bryn 
Mawr College, commented while 
waiting in line for the lecture. “He 


makes us feel like we’re part of 
something.” 

The appearance at Shriver was 
part of the promotional tour for 
Moore’s new book of satiric politi- 
cal commentary, Dude, Where’s My 
Country? 

Following up the success of his 
previous venture, Stupid White Men 
— a best-seiler in 2002 despite a 

censorship ordeal with Harper 
Collins Publishers — Moore criti- 
cized both President Bush and the 
members of the Democratic Party 
during his speech, 

The evening began with a 45 
minute delay, during which Moore 
first directly addressed the estimated 
3,000 people gathered on the Lower 
Quad, denied access to the limited 
seating at Shriver. 

Littered with various activist 
groups handing out fliers and pro- 
moting events, the crowd met 
Moore’s appearance with loud ap- 
plause and brief chanting before he 
stepped back inside. 





Brody outlines keys to 


entrepreneurial success 


BY MARIA ANDRAWIS 
THe JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 


President William Brody talked. 
to. the greater Hopkins community 
on Tuesday regarding the entrepre- 
neurial success in the biotech indus- 
try. 
The Hopkins Biotech Network 
(HBN) featured Brody’s seminar, 
“Confessions of a Reformed En- 
trepreneur: Ten Steps to the Cure” 
as part of the HBN series aimed at 
“promoting education, career de- 
velopment, and networking in the 
field of biotechnology,” according 
to the network’s mission state- 


ment. 


Students, faculty and staff came 
from the Homewood Campus, the 
Hopkins Medical Institutions and 
the Rockville and DC campuses to 
hear Brody speak. 

Additionally, many people from 
the biotechnology industry outside 
of Hopkins also attended the semi- 
nar. 

Brody outlined the factors he be- 
lieved to be key steps in making an 
entrepreneurial start in the medical 
field. The key pointsincluding theneed 
for small capital, a short development 
cycle, a short time in the FDA process, 
recurring remedy revenues, and 
a barrier to entry for 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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president brody Patt the Hopkins Biotech Network on Tuesday. 
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During his presentations both in- 
side and outside Shriver, Moore re- 
ferred to President Bush’s Iraq poli- 
cies as “criminal acts,” derided the 
Democrats’ failure to revitalize lib- 
eral activism, and encouraged young 
people to become locally active in an 
effort to remove Bush from office in 
the 2004 Presidential Election. 

“The great disconnect that I see go- 
ing oninthecountryrightnow,” Moore 
said to the Shriver audience, “is that 


Freshman 


| BY JOSHUA ROBINSON 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Shriver Hall boardroom was 
bustling with anticipation this Tues- 
day as the Student Council convened 


| to announce the new freshman class 


officers. 

The new members of StuCo are 
Jae Jin as president, Laura Hansell as 
vice president, Beverly Lee as secre- 
tary-treasurer and Rebecca Shrago 
and Ron Benjamin as class represen- 
tatives. 

This year’s freshman elections 
brought more than half the class to 
the polls; 582 students voted, 207 
more than last year. 

After hearing the announce- 
ment, Jin said, “I’m honored to be 
elected president and I’m really 
happy to have so many support- 
els 

In this hotly contested election, 
Jin won his seat with just 136 votes, 
or 23.4 percent of the freshman class 
— an indicator ofjust how close the 
race was, 

The BoE has not released full sta- 
tistics from the election as of yet. 

This year, the BoE changed its tal- 
lying method from a “single transfer- 
able vote” (STV) system to a simpler 
version in which the winner needed 
to have the most number of votes. 

Under the STV procedure, voters 


‘ranked all the candidates for each of-. 


fice. 

StuCo president Charles Reyner 
criticized the change, contending that 
“lit implies] that a candidate whom 
40 percent of the voters placed first 
and the other 60 percent placed last 
could potentially win. This result 
would not have happened under 
STV.” 

However, BoE co-chairs Rick 
Aseltine and Matt Bouloubasis be- 
lieved that the STV system was too 
complicated. “We justwent to simple 
‘avoteisavoteisa vote,” Bouloubasis 
said. 

According to Aseltine, the voter 
turnout jumped from 38 percentlast 
year to 55 percent this year. The 
News-Letter reported a52.4 percent 
turnout for freshman elections in 
2000 and a 57 percent turnout in 
1999, The News-Letter did not re- 
port the percentage of students who 
voted in 2001. 

Intheir briefpresentation on Tues- 
day, Aseltine and Bouloubasis added 


America, contrary to whatmany ofyou 
may believe, is a very liberal, progres- 
sive country ... and you never hear it 
described that way. If you look at any 
opinion poll, a vast majority of Ameri- 
canssupportaveryliberalagendawhen 
it comes to the issues.” 

Moore blamed democratic politi- 
cal stagnation in the U.S. on the lack 
of visible leadership among Demo- 
crats, calling the 
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SAC declares itself 
out of “Red Zone 





| | BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


As quickly as it began, it’s over. 
One week after the implementation 
of tight emergency restrictions on stu- 
dent group funding, the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission (SAC) has de- 
clared themselves out of the “Red 
Zone.” 

“Groups that made proposals un- 
der the Red Zone last week can return 
for more funding now,” said Chair- 
person Ben Wardlow. “Things are 
better now.” 

The SAC helda General Assembly 
(GA) meeting Tuesday to officially 
announce to student group leaders 
the recent revisions to SAC funding 
policy. The revised Blue Book, which 
was distributed to student group rep- 
resentatives at the meeting, addresses 
the SAC’s recent concerns of tight 
finances. The policy is “more respon- 


| sible and fiscally conservative” than 


before, Wardlow said. The updated 
policy is now posted at http:// 
sac.jhu.stuco.org. 

“We [the SAC] have to be more 
careful of deciding whatisin our scope 


| of SAC funding,” Wardlowtold group 


representatives, adding that the SAC 
“js not to be the only source of fund- 
ing that” student groups count on. 
Our goal is to distribute funds so that | 
all student groups can be successful.” | 

Having braced themselves for un- 
expected expenditures and already at | 


an unprecedented $25,376.17 budget | e 


in October, the Executive Board had | 
met Oct. 2 to further revise their poli- 
cies. They updated the Blue Book, 


| which was begun this summer, and | 
| created the Red Zone amendment, 


which dictates special procedures to 
take in a critical financial situation, 
like the one they announced last week. 

“We [SAC] were under the as- 
sumption that we were at a critical 
point and we took action on those 


class elects officers 
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Jae Jin (right) and his fellow elected officers will lead the ‘07 class. 


that the elections had proceeded 
smoothly, with the exception of the 
disqualification of representative can- 
didate Elizabeth Fialkowski for fail- 
ing to submita spending report. How- 
ever, there were several controversial 
incidents. 

One freshman told the News-Let- 
terthathe had been sitting in his dorm 


room with a group of friends when 
one of the candidates for class presi- 
dent walked in to encourage every- 
one to vote. 

The candidate went a step beyond 
campaigning for votes; he gathered J- 
Cards and social security numbers 
from friends. “[the candidate] was 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


FOOTBALL WINS 10TH STRAIGHT! 
Our football team is AWESOME! 
The Jays remain undefeated this week, 
after hammering Franklin and 
Marshall, 37-14. This improves their 
record to 6-0 this season. Page A12 


EAT, DRINK, PLAY AT JILLIANS 

Another Friday night and nothing 
to do? Jillians is the place to be for 
beer, babes, billiards and fun. Or you 
could just stay home and watch a 
movie. Page B1 


ASTIN BRINGS BACK OUR TOWN 

Prof. John Astin is bringing Ken- 
neth Wilder’s classic to the Merrick 
Barn stage this weekend, so skip that 
beer and billiards joint, and go enjoy 
a real classic. Page B6 


http://www.jhunewsletter.com 








facts,” Wardlow said. 

The Board decided after the GA 
Tuesday to keep the Red Zone amend- 
ment defined as initially proposed. 
Red Zone funding procedures will 
take effect when the SAC budget falls 
below 1/10 of its annual allocation 
before Dec. 1. 

The SAC was in the Red Zone fora 
week, but Wardlowsaid that the bud- 
get is improving. Not only does he 
expect $29,000 back from auditing 
last year’s groups, but the SAC no 
longer needs to fund Awareness Days, 
an event hosted annually by the Di- 
verse Sexual and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA). The Board had voiced con- 
cern earlier this month that they were 
unprepared to fund the event because 
they believed that the Office of Stu- 
dent Life had agreed last year to take 
all funding responsibility for the 
event. Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell agreed Tuesday to fund the 
$10,000 in addition to the $4,000 she 
already has allocated to the event. 

“That was a mistake on my part,” 
Boswell said. “I did agree to fund the 
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Paintball 


attacks 


injure CV 
residents 


BY LAUREN DEAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTrer 


The third drive-by paintball shoot- 
ing in as many weeks has heightened 
concerns about the nature of the at- 
tacks that may seem harmless, but 
have actually sent at least one victim 
to the hospital with a serious injury. 

Two incidents involving drive-by 
paintball shootings have officially 
been reported to campus security. 

Security also knows of one other 
incident that was witnessed but not 
officially reported. 

The first incident took place on 
the night of Friday, Sept. 27 on the 
corner of 30th and St. Paul in front of 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) fra- 
ternity house. 

The witness claimed that a small, 
white, older model car drovebyacrowd 
outside of the house and began to fire 
paintballs. No one was injured. 

The most serious of the incidents 
took place on the night of Saturday, 
Oct. 4. 

Four underclassmen were walking 
together in front of Ruby Tuesday in 
the Hopkins Square center directlynext 
to the Homewood Apartments when 


_ three were hitby multiple paintballs. In 


thatassault, oneofthevictimssustained 
a serious eye injury. 

According to Hopkins security of- 
ficer Dennis Rosemary, “anytime 
someone is hit it is considered an 
assault, especially since the student 
has serious medical problems.” 

The car involved with the drive by 
was an older, white, four-door sedan 
with tinted windows. 

None of the victims were able to see 
who the occupants weré in order to get 
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BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A new humanities program be- 
ginning in the spring will provide up 
to 16 Hopkins students with the 
chance to live, work, and study in the 
nation’s capital while receiving aca- 
demic credit. 

Assistant Dean for Academic Ad- 
vising John Bader, who is on the 
committee that was responsible for 
putting the program together, 
thinks it is a valuable opportunity 
for students with interests in the 
Humanities. 

“I think the challenge for us is edu- 
cating Hopkins students aboutall the 
options available in the Humanities,” 
he said. 

“There are other things going [on] 
in Washington besides politics.” 

The academic portion of the pro- 
gram will consist of a core Humani- 
ties class to be taught by History of 
Art Professor Stephen Campbell, plus 
a research project to be done inde- 
pendently by the student, supple- 
mented by a workshop and a semi- 
nar. 

This seminar will be taught by a 

* resident director for the program who 
will be announced in the near future. 
There will also be an option to study 
a foreign language. 

The plan is for internships to be 
coordinated with institutions like the 
Smithsonian museums, the Folger 





Hopkins Medical 
employee sentenced 
for embezzlement 


A former Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institute employee was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison last 
Wednesday for her role in an em- 
bezzling scheme. ; 


W-BALTV reported that Bridget — 


Wallace, 44, was given this sentence 
for her part in embezzling almost 
$200,000 dollars over a 15-month 
period from the charitable organi- 
zation The American Head and 
Neck Society. 

Wallace, an eight year employee, 
pled guilty last July. 

According to its website, the 
society’s mission is “to promote and 
advance the knowledge of preven- 
tion, diagnosis, treatment, and re- 
habilitation of neoplasms and other 
diseases of the head and neck” and 
also to “promote research” of the 
same. The group awards over 
$130,000 in grants each year to its 
members. 

The amount embezzled equals 
more than the entire budget of the 
society during the time over which it 
was taken. 

Dr. Wayne Koch, an ear, nose and 
throat specialist, is secretary of the 
society, and was Wallace’s supervi- 
sor. , 
The final part of the group’s mis- 
sion is “to promote and advance the 
highest professional and ethical 


standards.” According to The Bal- | 


timore Sun, it is Bridget Wallace’s 
disregard for this motto that earned 


Shakespeare library, the National 
Archives, and the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

“Hopkins will facilitate the finding 
ofinternships and ideally will be some- 
thing that the student is interested in,” 
said Campbell, who will teach a course 
for the program dealing with the Italian 


rennaissance city. He also said that the | 


research project and the internship 
would be connected in some way. 

Dean of the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences Daniel Weiss says he is 
committed to making this a perma- 
nent offering. 


“We're making a serious invest- | 


ment for students to be able to study 
in Washington,” he said. 

Dean Weiss anticipates there will 
be about 12 students in the pro- 
gram come January. Though the 
official deadline for applying has 
already passed, both Dean Weiss 
and Dean Bader said that the over- 


seeing committee may accept new | 
applications from interested stu- | 
dents, who must be at least sopho- | 


mores to participate. 

“Right now, we welcome all com- 
ers and hope that more people will 
apply,” said Dean Bader. 

The research project will culmi- 
nate in a final paper that will reflect 
a student’s internship and work in 
the research workshop. 

Copies of the application are 
available at: http://www.jhu.edu/ad- 
vanced/ugrad.html 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
party “a spineless party of no back- 
bone.” 

“That’s what you have to admire 
about conservatives and Republicans 
— they stick to it,” Moore said. 

“They've already got ten bills in- 
troduced in Congress, while we’re 

| rolling out of bed looking for our 
cappuccino.” 

While Moore has yet to publicly 
| endorse a candidate for 2004, he ad- 
vised students to put pressure on in- 
dividual Democratic candidates, 
| mostprominently Howard Deanand 

Wesley Clark, to promote progres- 
| sive causes before lending any defini- 
tive support. 

Moore also spent much of his talk 
attacking America’s foreign policy in 
regard to Iraq. “Is there anything 
more criminal than lying to a country 
| to go to war?” Moore asked the audi- 
ence. 

He claimed that the Administra- 
tion went to war “not because we were 
threatened, but because the people 
who funded Bush’s campaign could 
get rich.” 

Moore suggested that the U.S. 
should hand over governmental con- 
trol in Iraq to an international coali- 
tion, while guaranteeing that oil cor- 
porations in the United States do not 
directly benefit from the sale of Iraqi 
oil. 

In addition, Moore raised ques- 
tions about the Administration’s fi- 
nancial connections to the terrorist 
group al-Qaeda, bringing up reports 
that shortly after the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks, the U.S. government purport- 





NEWSBRIEFS 


her a sentence from Judge Thomas 
J.S. Waxter Jr. of five years in jail, 
five years of probation and an order 
to repay all of the stolen money. 

The Baltimore Sun reports that 
Wallace was able to take so much 
money through a complex system of 
deception in which she would write 
checks to herself and pay bills for 
lavish spending sprees using The 
American Head and Neck Society’s 
accounts. 

* She would go so far as to falsify 
bank statements and bill payments. 

Wallace’s attorney, John C. 
White, had argued that she should 
receive no jail time because she is 
suffering from kidney cancer, and 
that being under home arrest would 
allow her to work to pay the fines 
levied against her. 

He told The Sun that this was sim- 
ply a matter of a difficult financial 
situation that “spiral[ed] out of con- 
trol.” 

—By Katherine Ross 


‘SafeSpace’ program 
distributes stickers 
symbolizing tolerance 


The Diverse Gender and Sexual- 
ity Alliance (DSAGA) and the Johns 
Hopkins chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) have 
been working to provide a boost for 
student-faculty relations at 
Homewood. 

The initiative, which is called Safe 
Spaces, encourages faculty members 
to place stickers on their office doors 


letting students know they are toler- 
ant of all types of issues and are open 
to talk about them. 

The program is aimed at resur- 
recting the Safe Spaces that were first 
instituted at Hopkins about eight 
years ago, but since then have steadily 
diminished. 

It was planned to coincide with 
National Coming Out Day on Oct. 
11. The plan is to give every faculty 
memberasticker and then to give out 
stickers to the rest of the Hopkins 
staff. 

It is completely voluntary for 
professors to place these stickers on 
their doors, and DSAGA and the 
ACLU are not keeping track of what 
faculty members choose to partici- 
pate. 

The stickers themselves consist 
of a white circle with a blue ring 
around the outside. Inside the circle 
are two downward pointing tri- 
angles, one pink and one blue. 

Above the triangles are the 
words, “Safe Space” and inside the 
blue triangle it says “JHU.” 

The triangle symbols date back 
to World War II, when known ho- 
mosexuals were forced to wear up- 
ward-pointing pink or purple tri- 
angles, just as the Jews had to wear 
yellow stars. 

The triangles were inverted to 
become a Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
and Transgender (LGBT) symbol. 

Safe Spaces is a decentralized na- 
tional program that began in the early 
1990’s. It has been instituted more 
than 136 colleges nationwide (http:// 
www.lgbtcampus.org) including 
Georgetown, Duke, and Northwest- 
ern. 

At some schools it is called “Safe 





Campaign slurs mar ‘07 election 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
just walking around and takinwg 
peoples’ cards and voting for 
themself,” the witness said. “I didn’t 
think it was right. Voting is a private 


The candidate, who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, stated “[I] read the 
rules and regulations on the website 
and I didn’t see anything that con- 
flicted with that because it was com- 
pletely voluntary.” The candidate was 
not elected. 

Before voting began, thecampaign 
took a contentious turn when unau- 
thorized posters appeared on several 
bulletin boards and dorm doors in 
Wolman. The flyers, created bya stu- 
dent using the alias “Vigilante Femi- 
nist,” called on female voters to sup- 
port candidates Sarika 
Talve-Goodman, Laura Hansell and 
Julia Tracey. The flyer slandered sev- 
_ eral of the candidates. BoE co-chair 
Aseltine convened an emergency 
meeting. In an email, he wrote that 
“we have identified the creator of 
these posters as one [freshman] 
Stephen Sandford ...this will not be 

erated.” 






ctr $e 
__ Many freshmen were confused by 


while simultaneously personally in- 
sulting several of them. Despite ad- 
vising that freshmen vote for Hansell, 
for instance, Sandford suggested that 
Hansell was sexually promiscuous 
and advocated drug use. 

Sandford said he made the posters 
because “it’s been bugging me for a 
while that women are the majority in 
America and that they keep voting 
for men.” Sandford reasoned that if 
the female vote was split evenly among 
the female candidates, none of them 
would win. He decided who to advo- 
cate based on the candidates’ pub- 
lished statements and he did nothave 
personal connections with any of 
them. He may face disciplinary ac- 


y Are 


tion. 

The responses of male and female 
candidates to Sandford’s postings 
were largely dismissive. Mike 
Scavelli, who ran for vice president, 
said, “I really hope that didn’t have 
any bearing on the outcome of the 
election. I hope that none of the can- 
didates were involved.” 

“{ just thought it was kind of ri- 
diculous,” said secretary-treasurer 
candidate Jen Kim. Hansell, who 
was offered the option of suing for 
libel, agreed that the poster inci- 
dent was too isolated to have had an 
effect on the outcome of the elec- 
tion. “It got us stirred up a little,” 

_ she admitted. 
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bolic value of the stickers,” Mueller 
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Expectant crowds circled around the lower quad outside Shriver, waiting to hear Moore’s speech last Friday. 


edly protected family members of 
al-Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden. 

“The Administration] are serial 
liars,” Moore said. “They ve become 
so good at it that I think they believe 
their own lies.” 

Throughout the night, Moorealso 
incorporated comedic acts, includ- 
ing a live attempt to call President 


Zone” and caters more specifically | 
towards LGBT students, but at | 
Hopkins the program is intended for 
any students with any problem they | 
want to discuss with a faculty mem- 
ber they know they can trust. 

Mueller said that so far student 
response to the program has been 
very positive. 

“While students are not sure they 
would actually go to speak with the 
professors, they appreciate the sym- 





said. 
—By Katherine Schoenberger 


Bush at the White House and an im- 
promptu competition of knowledge 
between a Canadian audience mem- 
ber and a Hopkins student. 
Although Moore has most often 
been publicly criticized for exagger- 
ating facts and resorting to shock tac- 
tics to promote his views, one of the 
few critical responses of the evening 
concerned his wealth. During the 


| question-and-answer section, a sup- 


porter asked Moore to address the 


| fact that his career has become finan- 


cially lucrative even though ithas been 
built upon advocating the working 
class. 

“It is one of the supreme ironies of 
my life,” Moore commented. “I have 
to make sure every day that I do good 
by it.” 

Moore, who was paid up to 
$35,000 for his appearance at 
Hopkins, also added that in addi- 
tion to being able to donate close to 
$2 million dollars through his own 
foundation, his success protects his 
ability to speak out. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whata publishing 
company ormovie executive saysnow, 
he said. “I have the money to put out 


my own stuff ... And I’m using my 
entire taxcutto defeat George W. Bush.” 

Moore. ended his appearance 
with a statement of hope and a call 
to action. “Don’t get discouraged 
when there are a lot of people on 
campus whoare apathetic — they've 
always been apathetic,” Moore said. 
“No movement has happened be- 
cause of a lot of people. All of the 
movements that have changed his- 
tory have happened because of just 
a few people.” 

Moore departed the stage with a 
standing ovation from the audience, 
followed by a well-attended book sign- 
ing reception. “He knows how to use 
humor to his advantage,” freshman 
Ricardo Ramirez said of Moore’s pre- 
sentation. “If people laugh, they may 
believe him.” 

Inan interview with the News-Letter 
after the talk, Moore admitted that he 
had never expected such a positive re- 
ception. “To tell you the truth,” he said, 
“T thought, Friday night on campus, 
not many people are going to show up. 
But I was blown away—it was one of 


the best nights P’'ve had on any book 


tour.” 
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Brody speaks at biotechnology forum Student injured 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
hoping to sell. 

“There is absolutely no stability 
[in small business},” Brody said in 
the speech. “The more successful you 
get, the more risks you take. Every 
time you roll the dice you double the 
bet.” 

President Brody also addressed 
the constraints of the biotech indus- 
tries, citing the difficulty many in the 
world of academia experience when 
trying to break into the small busi- 
ness field.. 

Drawing from his own 
experience as the co-founder of three 
medical device companies and CEO 
of Resonex Inc. as well as an inventor 
of several medical products currently 
on the market, Brody told 
the audience to ”form a niche” in the 
industry and to develop devices that 
incorporate technology. 

“Brody gave insightful ideas,” 
sophomore Terry Chan said,”but I 
thought he should have built upon his 
Own experiences more to give us de- 
-tail.” 

“The best thing we can do is to 
promote an educational process to 
think creatively and promote entre- 
preneurial thinking [among stu- 
dents],” Brody concluded. 

“Faculty can’t be entrepreneurs,” 
the President stated, referring to how 
the simultaneous large time commit- 
ment ofa university or small business 
could hurt the quality of both. 

President Brody received his B.S. 
and M.S. in electrical engineering 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and his M.D. and PhD 
(also in electrical engineering) from 
Stanford University. 

In addition to his works in the 
companies previously mentioned, 
Brody also has one U.S. patent in the 
field of medical imaging. 

He became the 13th president of 
Johns Hopkins University in 1996, 

-having previously served as Martin 
Donner Professor and director of 
the Department of Radiology, pro- 
fessor of electrical and computer 
engineering, professor of biomedi- 
cal engineering at Johns Hopkins, 
and radiologist-in-chief of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. President Brody 
was also recently named one of the 
most influential people in Balti- 
more. 

“It-was very helpful for students to 





be able to ask and learn from such an 
experienced individual,” Lyubov 
Ostrouskaya,a Post Doctorate fellowat 
the Medical School, said after the 
speech. 

The seminar soon opened up for 
questions, in which such issues as the 
biotechnology community in Balti- 
more, pharmaceutical drug discoy- 
ery, and the role of the entrepreneur- 
ship program and mentoring on the 
part of the faculty in encouraging stu- 
dents were addressed. 

“It’s about getting [students] to 
think about starting a company— 
putting it in their vocabulary.” 

However, there were also those 
who questioned President Brody on 
his position as a “reformed entrepre- 
neur” referring to the amount of 
money he currently makes as presi- 
dent of the university relative to the 
salaries of other workers on the Johns 
Hopkins campuses. 

Although he did not answer the 
question, Brody did say, “I’m re- 
formed in the sense that I’ve learned 






seats 
Re 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
President Brody, a patented inventor, cautioned a crowded lecture hall about the risks of entrepreunership. 


a lot of painful lessons. People get, 
very creative under the pressure of 
success and failure.” 

After the speech, which was spon- 
sored by the Office of Academic Ad- 
vising and the Dean’s Office as well as 
the Whiting School of Engineering, 
the Hopkins Biotech Network held a 
reception for all those in attendance 
to mingle and meet with each other, 
and even to get a chance to talk with 
Brody. 

“It was a great atmosphere for 
people to meet and learn,” Joshua 
Groman, Vice President of HBN 
said. 

The Hopkins Biotech Network is a 
student-run network that promotes 
opportunities in the biotech industry. 

Although membership is open to 
everyone, it is comprised mostly of 
graduate studentsaswellasalargenum- 
ber of alumni and people from local 
businesses and the biotech industry 

“T think it’s good that the univer- 
sity is taking an interest in entrepre- 
neurship, showing students that they | 


can capitalize on their ideas—how | 
| gence on his part, said, “I wasn’t 
| going full force into the door -I was 


knowledge can lead to wealth,” fresh- 
man Joel Gavre said. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
block grant to DSAGA. SAC will not 
need to fund this, in the future as well.” 
She saidshe hasalso noted Board mem- 


| berswhovoiced concern that the initial 


Student Activities Allocation from her 
office was too tight this year. 

“More students are participating in 
more groups,” she said. “This isa good 
thing but we need to predict based on 
this fall’s activity how much this in- 
crease in activity is likely to continue, 
and how we can best support it.” 

When the SAC is in the Red Zone, 
Class A groups who have already re- 
ceived annual budgets may not re- 
turn for additional funding. Class B 
groups face strict funding limitation 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The shattering of a glass library 
door Sunday night at 8:30pm brought 
sophomore Justin Lee to Union Me- 
morial Hospital to receive treatment 
for lacerations he received to his 
hands and legs. Lee was injured when 
adoor onthe eastern end ofthe Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library (MSEL) shat- 
tered, hitting him with shards of bro- 


| | ken glass. 


Lee’s injuries included wounds 
thatrequired four stitches in his hands 
| and eight in his knees, as well as sev- 
| eral other minor scrapes and cuts. 


The incident occurred when Lee 


| approached the door with his hand 
| outstretched and turned to look be- 
| hind himself out of precaution. His 


hand then made contact with the glass 


| portion of the door, which subse- 
| quently shattered. 


Lee believes that his injuries were 
unnecessary, and that the glass 
should not have shattered. 

The victim, who claims no negli- 


SAC revises policies 


on proposed events. 

Student group leaders had mixed 
reactions to last week’s Red Zone and 
were relieved to hear that the critical 
situation is over, at least for now. Not 
only were groups afraid to voice their 
fears to the SAC, but “There’s a lot of 
blatant anger at the power that be,” 
said Nat Duca, Chairperson of the 
Association for Computing Machin- 
ery, a Class A student group. “The 
question that I think a lot of student 


He is awaiting further results to , 
| determine whether or not he has suf- 
| fered any tendon damage. 


leaders have is whether or not the | 


administration can give more. Will 
money suddenly become available if 
people get really angry, or are we go- 
ing to get screwed for something that’s 
not our fault?” 


by MSE door 


just walking slowly. I turned around 
and barely touched the glass at all. 
You would think that the door 
would’ve been able to support that 
little weight, but it didn’t.” 

Healso believes some blame lies in 
the hands of the University. “Ihaven’t 
come out and publicly said anything 
about it yet, so the school obviously 
hasn’t had the chance to respond to 
any accusations. ButonceI’vehealed, 
depending on howsevere my injuries 
are, I may approach the University,” 
said Lee. 

Aspokesman for Hopkins said that 
if Lee has any complaints, the school 
will address them in an appropriate 
manner. 

However, precautions against fu- 
ture incidents have already been set 
into motion. 

The glass currently installed in 
every one of the library doors is be- 
ing replaced with tempered glass, 
which is similar to the glass used for 
car windshields. Tempered glass is 
stronger and breaks into small 
pieces, rather than shards. 

Immediately following the inci- 
dent, several MSEL employees came 
to Lee’s aid. Moments later, a dis- 
patch from the Hopkins Emergency 
Response Unit (HERU) arrived on 
the scene and provided preliminary 
treatment for Lee, including tempo- 
rary bandages. 

A few minutes later, EMTs and 
an ambulance pulled up to trans- 
port Lee to the hospital. Lee was 
able to walk to the ambulance on his 
own power. 

A repairman and several custo- 
dians were also summoned to the 
scene of the incident to proceed with 
cleanup and blocking-off of the 
damaged door. 

Lee is waiting to receive further 
information from his physicians re- 
garding any additional injuries he may 
have suffered, and remains cautious. 

“They [the doctors] toldme they re 
going to wait until the cuts heal to 


| find out if anything else needs to be 


done. I’m not going to do anything 

about it yet, but when my injuries 

subside, then I'll decide. what.to. do 
| from there,” he said. 


FAMILY WEEKEND 2003 SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 





JHU Barnstormers. Closer, by Patrick Marber. $3 with J-Card; $5 general 
admission, Swirnow Theater, Mattin Center. 8 p.m. Fri. and Sat. ) 


JHU Dunbar Baldwin Hughes Theater Company. Arellano Theater, Levering 


Hall. 8 p.m. Fri. and Sat. 














‘ 








ter. 10 p.m. - | a.m. Fri. 


Coffee Grounds. This weekly coffeehouse series 
features a variety of student entertainment in a 
very relaxed atmosphere. Performances include 
music, comedy, and readings. Free. Mattin Cen- 


Fantastic: A Tribute to Elton John featuring Even 
Stephen. Enjoy this classic impersonation of the genius 
of Elton John from his early period to his classic rock 
anthems. $10 for JHU students and family members, 


$15 general admission. Shriver Hall Auditorium. 8 p.m. 


Diwali Dhamaaka. Celebrate the Festival of lights and enjoy student 
performances, live music and free food. Ralph O’Connor Recreation Center, 


8 p.m. Sat. 


Performing Arts Student Groups Concert. Shriver Hall. 4:30 - 6 p.m. Sat. 


Football - JHU vs. Ursinus. Homewood Field. 12:30 p.m. Sat. 
Field Hockey - JHU vs. Ursinus. Homewood Field. 5 p.m. Sat. 


Men’s Soccer - JHU vs. Franklin and Marshall. Homewood: 


/ 


Field. 7:30 p.m. Sat. 
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Freedman speaks at forum Chefs help plan food changes 


Professor argues Palestinian terror derailed Mideast peace talks 


BY RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In the second speech of the Arab- 
Israeli speaker series, Dr. Robert 
Freedman addressed a packed room 
in AMR I last Tuesday. The Hopkins 
group Coalition of Hopkins Activists 
for Israel (CHAI) and the fraternity 
Alpha Epsilon Pi (AEPi) sponsored 
Dr. Freedman’s appearance as part 
of a series of speakers on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Dr. Freedman’s central thesis was 
that American attempts to intercede 
in the conflict had been “derailed by 
Palestinian terrorism.” 

He began the speech by outlining 
the Bush administration’s position 
as it came into office. He character- 
ized it as an attitude that the “parties 
themselves have to solve this.” 

Freedman noted that the Palestin- 
ians hoped that Bush would pressure 
Ariel Sharon, the prime minister of Is- 
rael. Instead, Freeman said thatthe Bush 
administration backed away from the 
situation after the Dolphinarium at- 
tack and the resulting collapse of the 
cease-fire of the time. 

This state of affairs persisted until 
Sept. 11, which Freedman character- 
ized as “a turning point.” He said the 
new policy was that there was “no 
such thing as a good terrorist,” and 
that “Arafat didn’t get the message.” 

“Bush’s whole ethos is fighting ter- 
rorism,” said Freedman, in response 
to a later question. 

Gen. Anthony Zinni’s mission at 
that point was met by a series of sui- 
cide bombings. Freedman said that 
Zinni’s “mission was killed by Pales- 
tinian terrorists.” 

Atthat point, “Israelis decided not 
to deal with Arafat,” Freedman said. 
He said that other incidents, such as 
the interception of an Iranian weap- 
ons shipment by Israel in the Red Sea 
in early January 2002, only confirmed 
this decision. ’ 

Freedman said that this new com- 
mitment pushed the administration 
to confront Sharon, which Bush did 
by pressuring Sharon to pull out of 
the West Bank. Israel had entered the 
area following a suicide bombing that 
left 39 dead. ; 

“This action resulted in political 
attacks on Bush by domestic inter- 
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Professor Freedman delineated the sites of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 


ests”, said Freedman. Those interests 
included evangelical Christians in the 
Republican Party and Jewish groups 
Bush was courting for his reelection. 

Eventually, U.S. frustration with 
the continued violence pushed the 
creation of the Quartet, made of rep- 
resentatives from the United States, 
the European Union, Russia and the 
United Nations, said Freedman. 

Freedman served as a substitute 
U.S. representative to the Quartet, 
which created the so-called ‘roadmap’ 
that was the blueprint for further at- 
tempts at peace. 

The United States published the 
road map at the end of April, 2003, 
and Bush pushed both sides to accept 
its terms. Abu Mazen obtained a 
hudna, or truce, with groups such as 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad, seeking to 
end the violence without causing a 
confrontation over disarmament. 

But a series of suicide bombings 
effectively ended the chances of the 
roadmap’s success. 

Commenting on Ariel Sharon, 
Freedman said that Sharon was “not 
the prime minister I wish were in,” 
but that he had “made some conces- 


sions.” 
He also said there was “nothing to 


KATHRYN SCHOENBERGER 
AND KATHERINE A. ROSS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hopkins is ranked among the top 
schools in the country in many areas. 
Unfortunately one of these top 
rankings is 12th worst food in the 
nation, according to Princeton Re- 
view. Not content with such a dismal 
ranking, over the past year Hopkins 
has been working to revamp its din- 


| ing services and meal plans. They 
| have been working in ‘conjunction 


with students and Sodexho, the ca- 
tering service Johns Hopkins uses, to 
make the dining experience here more 
enjoyable for everyone. 

‘In the past year major steps have 
been made to improve the food here 
at Hopkins. Richard Roldan, Gen- 
eral Manager for Sodexho here on 
campus reports that, “We’ve com- 
pletely changed the menu. There are 
now rotating [food] stations from 
around the world. These include Pa- 
cific Rim, Pan American, Southwest 
and Mediterranean.” The overall 


| menu rotates every two weeks in an 


attempt to keep the food new and 
interesting. These new recipes are 


| supplemented by what Roldan char- 
| acterizes as the “golden-standards,” 


be gained from pressing Israel” until | 
Palestinian President Yasir Arafatdies | 


or steps down. Freedman says that he 
doesn’t think any progress will hap- 
pen until then. 

Asked later about who could bring 
peace, Freedman responded by not- 
ing that “Arafat’s unwilling to sur- 
render power.” He reiterated that 
until Arafat left there was no chance 
for peace. 


| eteria. 


But he criticized current Israeli | 


policy as pushing too hard. It is “not 
in Israel’s interest to have settle- 
ments,” he said. 

He said Israel should build the 


planned security wall at the 1967 bor- | 
ders. An expanded wall, he said, | 


would lead to Palestinian demands 


for the vote and a loss of the Jewish | 


state through population growth. 
Ilya Bourtman, the liaison be- 


tween CHAI and JHU Hillel, and is | 


in Freedman’s class, said that CHAI 
said, “it [was] really good to actu- 
ally have him talk to the whole 
Hopkins community and not just 
the kids in his class.” 


SUSHI , 


(Cucumber wrapped in seasoned rice and 


1. -Kappa Maki Dinner .........-.......-.- 7.00 
) , 
2. Tekka Maki Dinner ..................... 9.00 


Mon. - Sat.: 11:00 am - 3:00 pm 
Sunday: 12:00 noon - 3:00 pm 
All Served w. Pork Fried Rice, Soup or Soda 


seaweed, 3 rolls 


(Tuna wrapped in seasoned rice and 
seaweed, 3 rolls) 4 
3. California Maki Sushi Dinner ..... 9.75 
(California wrapped in seasoned rice and 
seaweed, 3 rolls) 


S Ame Maid ‘Combo oe. cs ce Sone te. 7.95 
(One roll of California fish and one roll of 
U cucumber, one roll of tuna) 
SSL NICK ee enersranotenennerestaents «cect Bee 
(A jumbo roll of seasoned rice and seaweed 
S filled with egg, crabmeat, cucumber in the 
center) 
Gea Sushi Regular 5. 2.<<-2.c5escetas--0 0350 <2 9.25 
H (6 pieces of assorted sushi and one tuna roll) 13.25 
eee SUSOIADEIUXO, . csss.ccsosvocetemeste se : 
I (9 pieces of assorted sushi and one tuna roll) 
Se ITASIL SUIS! isene<-225 ons seteeenges ate ice bea 
(All raw fish over Be seasoned rice in box) 43/95 
OBeeoanon: SUS... ..+--cascceccessuxer ose : 
H (7 pieces of tuna sushi and one tuna roll) 
10. Tuna Sushi Salmon.........0.2... 13.95 
O (5 pieces tuna, 5 pieces salmon tail} 
eS 112 -Sushi:Combination.......--..5...-. 14.25 
U Nes} 12 ur una, De el and, salmon 4 pieces each) 13.25 
; Ps nagi (olglel’ | tim esrceoner rere. re ‘ 
ai pe ee! with ges, sauce over the 
seasoned rice in a box, 
S Le Delivery ie} Sashimi Regular ee One EES aotae 
F 14. Sashimi Deluxe ..............-.......- : 
E & 15. Sushi and Sashimi oe) 16.95 
Do Parttes For Occasion (6 pieces sushi and 12 pieces of sashimt 
ee! 16. Inaka Sushi (For 2) pease ers 25.95 
916 W 36th Street, Baltimore, MD 21211 Sh Ms Na aaa adn aa 
17 $a LOVE SUSH ig perpen tase -tenernaneer re. 23.95 
Tel 41 0.467 .01 00/4926 18 Le ates “(FOr 2 33.95 
: u-Sa-Ma (For 2) ....--.2---+----+- : 
Fax 41 0.467 -4927 (Sushi, sashimi, maki combination) 
Lunch ial MAKI AND TEMAKI 
UNC Specia (Hand Roll) 
ith Mi ten ik Warkliteaiias sseciescecean sais jroscs 2.50 
(Served with Miso Soup and Salad) ited 
PE AVOCA) FROM Gecptssnao-.vssescsvescedsscee ex 
DON BURI 3 Sse i EEE san qah deboses, jones, 2.50 
‘ooked chi ‘ (Pickled radis. 
Baraboo Troms coves casera rma pnee 5°95) Le ieee, Mak iii lcsecarcreecneee 3.25 
2.  Chirashi Don Assortment of raw fish over rice 6.95 (Tuna) ; 
3. Una Don Cooked ee! on rice 7.50 5. bobbie Pent Missive nPudacre=santoha a? eta 
a CH NGG) wn ccccccsccccrcrecccccsseces 7 
4. Tem Don 6.95 F (Yehow tail and =i ae scallion) 
Shrimp and vegetable tempura with sauce over rice TRAM GRICE WK ea servdivisdrvevetubeetactiee «ts 3.25 
5. Katzu Don 695g. congu Mate. vr 
; 8 Sic CE Avie Rotts sos cdereho Oraaivan cr ehs : 
Breaded chicken or pork with vegetable and egg over rice (shrine and cucumber) 
9. Sake Ad asia PPTL, oF PPECE PTR PPEE LN PTE 3.00 
(Fresh salmon, 

REGULAR MAKI $5.95 (CHOICE OF TWO) 10, SAKOKAWG occeecsnccscccrsrccrssosernesseces 3.50 
1. Avocado Roll 2. Kappa Maki (Broiled costal rt inside out) Gee 
3. Oshinko Maki 4. Ebikyu Maki 11+ Ceoteds crabmeat ond sesame Inside oui) 

5. Sake Maki 6. Tekka Maki 16s 1) GRIMOMATY FROM sisesiv co nines Ca sncuseenintse ie 3.50 


(Fresh salmon, avocado and cucumber) 


DELUXE MAKI $6.95 (CHOICE OF TWO) i hee ey Te a erry ore » Ae: t= 


1. Hamachi Negi 2. Alaskan Roll AB PE BvISY TUNK POW, crnjcengdesctsvesesrnenes$ gar 
3, Unagi Maki 4. Spicy Tuna Roll SE rent cementite aid sabia 
5. House Maki 6. California 16. Boston Roll........ Sik + taka ors 
i 17. Spicy Shrimp Tempura Roll ....... ; 
i ne va 18. Spider Roll ........-.-ccceeereeseeseeeree 10.50 
UDON (SOUP NOODLE) ie NACA RCN sedpecks na: dedin cia isi icars 7.95 
H IO WFAN iueecans eh Sapa css>-str a's 8.25 
1. Ginger Steak Udon $6.95 ene. Pie pins 
2. Ebi Undo $6.50 FN eric Sahin peer anon aaa 
Pa ee. ee ee mR © Oa oerretotiy TMA. FROM ...0.c00-ciscedereoes 4.75 
| 3. Chicken Udon eee re ahh A bilo Malad , 
4 : 


Yaki Udon 


wu. ¢ 





* ay 


a * | 
| new cereals, fresh specialty breads, 





certain foods, such as macaroni and 
cheese and rice that students can al- 
ways fall back on. 
Wolmanhasbecomethe preferred 
dining hall for most students here, 
who will trek across Charles Street 
rather than go to Terrace which is 
only steps from their rooms. Julie 
Poklinkowski, manager of Wolman 
and the Depot at Wolman, highlights 
some of the new additions to her caf- 
“We've added the ‘Fresh 
Choices’ station where students can 
cook their own meals. After listening 
to students’ responses we added three 


and a deli with freshly made sand- 
wiches to order.” Terrace and 


Wolman both added grills offering | 


cheeseburgers, grilled chicken and 
grilled cheese at lunch and dinner. 


This past summer Levering under- | 
went a major renovation. Roldan re- | 


ports this $3.5 million has received a 
very “positive response.” Next. sum- 
mer Sodexho is hoping to update Ter- 
race Court in a similar way. Roldan 
announces, “We've looking to change 


| the entrance and give it more of a res- 






Y 


taurant atmosphere rather than a caf- 
eteria feel. We wouldalso like to addin 
a café.” Poklinkowski also shares that 
the Depot will be expanding into a 
larger, 7-11 facility next year. With the 
planned redevelopment of Charles Vil- 
lage, Sodexho is also looking to add 
more dining venues in the new build- 
ings. 

Some of the biggest changes made 
were to the purchasing of meal plans. 
Previously it was a traditional meal 
plan witha specified number of meals 
for the student per week (10, 14, or 
19). These meals could be used to- 
wards the all-you-can eat services at 
Wolman and Terrace, or converted 
into dollar equivalents and used to 
purchase meals at Megabytes and 
Levering. Four dollars was the limit 
for each of these equivalent meals. 
Any meals leftover at the end of the 
week were lost and the student’s ac- 
count was not refunded. 

Now Hopkins has a system of 
blocks and points. Blocks equal one 
meal and are used at the Terrace and 
Wolman cafeterias, while points equal 
dollars (one point equals one dollar) 
and can be used at MegaBytes and 
Levering in addition to Terrace and 
Wolman. There are six block and 
point combination meal plans for stu- 
dents to choose from. These range 
from unlimited blocks and 200 points 
a semester, to 125 blocks and 600 
points, to a 50 block plan for off cam- 
pus students. Richard Roldan, gen- 
eral manager for Sodexho reports that 
while, “Some students were confused 
by the newsystem and did not under- 
stand it at first, it appears to be catch- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
a description. 

The most recent incident hap- 
pened on the night of Saturday Oct. 
11 on the 2600 block of Charles St. A 
homeless man was hit by a two 
paintballs on the left shoulder and 
upper back. The man was shot at 
from an older model silver mini-van 
with black side molding. The car was 
occupied by three to four Caucasian 
males. 

Officer Rosemary expressed con- 
cern that the perpetrators could be 
college students. 


ing on quickly.” The block system 
was implemented to further encour- 
age healthier eating choices by stu- 
dents than “if students were set free 
with $3,500 dollars,” Roldan stated. 
Despite Sodexho’s efforts to im- 
prove the quality of food on campus, 
most students remain unimpressed. 
Freshman Nate Parker complains, 
“There’s not enough variety.” Other 
students express similar sentiments 
with one freshman asking “Is this 
food?” and another saying “It doesn’t 
look very pretty.” Sodexho acknowl- 
edges that there have been some is- 
sues with the quality of service and 
food. Roldan admits “Our biggest 
problem has been consistency.” 

Sodexho emphasizes that the only 
way for the food service to continue 
to get better is for students to respond 
to it. Each cafeteria and restaurant 
hasacommentbox where complaints 
and suggestions can be left. Students 
are also encouraged to approach the 
managers of the facilities with any 
comments they have or to log onto 
Sodexho’s Web site, http:// 
www.jhudining.com. 

This Web site also highlights the 
daily menu. Manager Roldan con- 
tinues, “We need constructive com- 
ments. Tellus certain dishes that you 
enjoyed or that you didn’t like. We 
need specific ideas to help us build on 
what’s going good so far.” 

Many changes have already been 
made to the food services at Hopkins 
and many moreare still in the works. 
Time will tell if Soxeho’s efforts im- 
prove the dining experience of 
Hopkins students. 


Pranksters still at large 


“Based on the descriptions given, it 
appears that the situation has mainly 
been involving collegeage white males. 
It could be anybody. If it is someone 
who reads this paper, they can under- 
stand that what they are doing is a 
felony and security can do something 
about it,” says Rosemary. 

Rosemary adds that “security is 
looking for assistance from the col- 
lege in identifying these individuals 
so that these people can think twice 
about doing something as stupid as 
this the next time and preventit from 
happening again.” 





(Please Order By Number) 








SPECIAL COMBINATION PLATES 
(Served w. Egg Roll & Pork Fried Rice) 


NN90N0NN000 
OONOVAWN= 


C14. 


Chicken w. Broccoli .................sesceesseeeseee 5.95 
Chicken w. Mixed Vegetables................. 5.95 
Shrimp or Chicken Chow Mein ............. 5.95 
Assorted Mixed Vegetables .................... 5.25 
Moo Goo Gai Pan ........2...2..ceedeeneeseeceeeees 5.95 | 
Pepper Steak w. Onion ...............0.ce-ses002s 6.25 
Beef w. Broccoll ..2 ec eco cose sca scccuenvessesecssvesss 6.25 
- Chicken or Pork Egg Foo Young ........... 5.95 
. Shrimp w. Broccoli ......-............ccecceeeeeeeee 6.75 
Shrimp w. Lobster Sauce....................... 6.75 
Sweet & Sour Chicken or Pork .............. 5.50 
Chicken or Pork Lo Mein ....................... 5.95 
Shrimp or Beef Lo Mein ......................... 6.15 
Chicken w. Cashew Nuts ........................ 6.75 


C15.-e Chicken w. Shrimp Combination .......... 6.75 
C16.-e Hunan Chicken or Beef ......................2... 6.75 © 
C17.-e Szechuan Chicken or Beef..................... 6.75 
C18.-e Chicken or Beef w. Garlic Sauce ........... 6.75 
C19.-e Kung Po Chicken or Shrimp.................. 6.75 
C20. Shrimp or Beef Egg Foo Young............. 6.75 


C21. 


Sesame Chicken ...............cscssecesescenacecacee 6.75 


C22.-e GeneralTso's or Orange Chicken.......... 6.75 


C23. 


B-B-Q Spare Ribs or Boneless Spare Ribs 6.75 


C24.-e Hot & Spicy ShHrimp...............ceeseeeceeesecees 6.75 


Seueueneee” 


1 
: WONTON OR EGG DROP SOUP H General Tso’s Chicken 
i w. Any Purchase Over $15.00 . w. Any Purchase Over $35.00 
: oss desea) apr v Conoat i amthote arene 


CHICKEN OR PORK FRIED RICE 
w. Any Purchase Over $25.00 


ee ee we es es ee ee 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Bush defends 
postwar policies 


BY TERENCE HUNT 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent George W. Bush, rejecting criti- 
cism that he has lost control of his 
Iraq policy amid staff infighting, said 
Monday “the person who is in charge 
is me” and insisted his strategy is pro- 
ducing solid results. 

In a series of interviews, Bush ad- 
dressed accusations that his adminis- 
tration misjudged postwar Iraq, does 
not have an exit strategy and has let 
its policy get bogged down in turf 
fights. The problem was underlined 
when a senior Republican, Sen. Rich- 
ard Lugar, a Republican and the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, declared, “The president 
has to be president.” 

“If the people don’t think I’m do- 
ing my job they'll find somebody” 
else, Bush said. “That’s my attitude,” 
hetold Tribune Broadcasting. “Look, 
I just don’t make decisions on polls 
and I can’t worry about polls.” 

In recent weeks, Bush has been 
dropping in the polls as voters ex- 
press concern about Iraq and the un- 
certain economy. The president re- 
sponded with a public relations 
offensive last week, complaining that 
progress in Iraq has not been ad- 
equately reported because of the “fil- 
ter” of the news media. 

The president got a boost Monday 
inanew CNN-USA Today-Gallup poll 
that said his approval rating had im- 
proved to 56 percent from 50 percentin 
a similar poll in mid-September. 

Bush sat down for a series of brief 
interviews with regional television 
outlets, trying to reach beyond Wash- 
ington with his message. 

Refusing to put a timetable on the 
U.S. military occupation of Iraq, Bush 
said, “The definition of when we get 
out is when there is a free and peace- 
ful Iraq based upon a constitution 
andelections, and obviously we’dlike 
that to happen as quickly as possible. 

“But we are mindful of rushing the 
process which would create the con- 

_ ditions for failure,” he said. 

“If we were to get out right now it 

wouldbeaterrible mistake,” the presi- 
dent said. “A free and peaceful Iraq is 
in this nation’s interest, and plus we’ve 
made a commitment to the over- 





whelming number of Iraqis who do 


not want Saddam Hussein and-or his 
thugs to return.” 
Taking on his critics, Bush said: 


“They re just wrong about our strat- | 


egy. We've had a strategy from the 


beginning. Jerry Bremer (the U.S. ci- | 
vilian administrator in Iraq) is run- | 


ning the strategy and we are making | & 


| 
very good progress about the estab- | 


lishment of a free Iraq. 

“And the person who is in charge 
is me,” he added. 

Bush also rejected suggestions that he 


should have waited for more allies tojoin | § 


the United States before invading Iraq. 
“T absolutely made the right deci- 


sion at the right time,” he told the 


Belo television group. 

Asked if Americans should feel 
deceived about his rationale for the 
war because no weapons of mass de- 
struction have been found in the six 
months since major fighting ended, 
Bush told Tribune Broadcasting, 
“Let’s get the words right. I said 
Saddam had weapons of mass de- 
struction and he used them. Which 
he did. And second I said he was a 
gathering threat. And that’s an im- 
portant distinction. ...” 

Bush’s interviews came amid ques- 
tions about who is in charge of his Iraq 
policy. Earlier this month, National 
Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice was 
named as head ofan Iraq Stabilization 
Group to “cut through some of the 
bureaucracy and the red tape” and as- 
sert more control over policy. 

Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld grumbled later that he had 
not been aware of the move. There 
also have been well-publicized ten- 
sions among Rumsfeld, Secretary of 
State Colin Powell and Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney over Iraq. 

On Sunday, Lugar urged Bush to 
take control of his quarrelsome for- 
eign policy team. 

“The president has to be president,” 
Lugar said. “That means the president 
over the vice president, and over these 
secretaries” of state and defense. 

Sen. Joseph Biden, a Democrat, 
added: “There’s no clear articulation 
within this administration of what the 
goals, what the message is, what the 
plan is. You have this significant divi- 
sion within the administration between 
the Powells and the Rumsfelds.” 
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BEN CURTIS/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Citizens in the Liberian capital of Monrovia went to the streets to celebrate the arrival of Kyude Bryant as the leader of the war-ravaged country. 


Liberia welcomes Bryant as new leader 


BY AUSTIN MERILL 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MONROVIA, Liberia (AP) — 
Businessman Gyude Bryant came 
home Monday to lead Liberia, greeted 
by U.N. peacekeepers and cheering 
crowds packing streets thatjustmonths 
ago were filled with panicked refugees, 
shrapnel and the dead. 

Bryant, a longtime civilian cam- 
paigner against Liberia’s warlords, 
takes the oath of office Tuesday as 


| chairman of a two-year interim ad- 


ministration to lead Liberia out of 14 
years of bloodshed and into elec- 
tions in 2005. 

The 54-year-oldtakes overanation 
in ruins, with thousands of fighters still 
in arms — and Charles Taylor and 
other past warlords-in-waiting watch- 


Qureia, Arafat in public dispute 


BY RAVI NESSMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


JERUSALEM (AP) — Israeli and 
Palestinian peace activists said they 
have reached agreement on a peace 
settlement, but Israel’s government 
harshly criticized the effort, while the 
Palestinian leadership was in turmoil 
over Cabinet-building conflicts. 

Former Israeli peace negotiators 
and Palestinian officials said Mon- 
day their document could be the ba- 
sis of eventual official negotiations. 

Under the unofficial deal, Palestin- 
ians would get a state in 98 percent of 
the West Bank and all of Gaza. They 
would be given some land in Israel’s 
Negev Desert to compensate for the 2 
percent that Israel would keep. Jerusa- 
ler would be divided and most Pales- 
tinian refugees would be kept out of 
Israel, according to negotiators. 

Israeli leaders blasted the agree- 
mentasan end run that damaged the 
government's peace efforts. 

Ex-Israeli Cabinet minister Yossi 
Beilin, an architect of Israeli-Pales- 
tinian interim accords in the 1990s 
and a leader of the new initiative, de- 
fended the blueprint. 

“The Israelis are sick and tired of the 
currentsituation,” hesaidafter the talks 
in Egypt Monday. “They don’t want to 
be killed, they don’t want to kill. Most 
of the Israelis want to live and we are 

iving them the hope to live.” 

Former Palestinian Cabinet min- 
ister Yasser Abed Rabbo, who is 
close to Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat, said, “We consider this an 
important step to fill the existing 
voidand confirm that the peace pro- 

cess is still on.” Arafat himself did 
‘not comment. 
* Reflecting the views of Israel’s 
hardline government, Vice Premier 
Ehud Olmert denounced the Israeli 
“negotiators as an “irresponsible 
bunch.” Critics of the initiative 
ged it undermines the Israeli 







before negotiations resume. He has 
pledged “painful concessions” in re- 
turn for true peace but has never de- 
fined them. However, he categori- 
cally rejects a key element of the plan 
— dividing Jerusalem — insisting 
that Israel must retain all of the city 
and its disputed holy sites. 

Arafat, meanwhile, delivered yet 
another blow to his new premier 
Monday, appointing an acting secu- 
rity chiefin the face of Prime Minister 
Ahmed Qureia’s intense opposition. 

Qureia, in office just over a week, 
has already threatened to resign sev- 
eral times over disputes with Arafat, 
but his success or failure in office 
could decide the fate of stalled peace 
negotiations with Israel intended to 
end three years of violence. 

Arafathad appointed longtimeally 
Nasser Yousef interior minister when 
he named an emergency government 
Oct. 5. But Yousef defied Arafat by 
refusing to take part in a swearing-in 
ceremony last week, and Arafat with- 
drew his support. 

Qureiacontinuedtosupport Yousef, 


saying that dropping him now would 
embarrass the new government. 

Regardless, Arafat appointed 
Hakam Balawi, a senior official from 
his ruling Fatah party as acting secu- 
rity chief Monday, a Palestinian offi- 
cial said on condition of anonymity. 

Palestinian officials said the dispute 
over Balawi’s appointment would be 
raised Tuesday in a meeting of the 12- 
member National Security Council, 
which Arafat heads. 

Qureia had already lost his battle to 
get the Cabinet, formed by Arafat de- 
cree, approved by the Palestinian legis- 
lature. And he has threatened to quit 
once the term of his temporary gov- 
ernment expires in about three weeks. 
However, thatleft him time to settle his 
differences with Arafat, Palestinian of- 
ficials said. 

If Qureia follows through with his 
threat, he would be the second prime 
minister to give up the job in disputes 
with Arafat in two months, casting 
doubt on whether Arafat is willing to 
give up enough power to allow any 
premier to succeed. 





Ehrlich derides Spears 


BY JULIE HALENAR 
Tue ASSOCIATED Press 


BALTIMORE (AP) — The wife of 
Gov. Robert Ehrlich apologized for 
saying she would shoot pop singer 
Britney Spears, but reiterated her 
message about the difficulty of rais- 
ing girls in a society saturated with 
sexually provocative images. 

Kendel Ehrlich uttered thestatement 
Oct. 3 while speaking at a conference 
on domestic violence. She later said 
she’d like to apologize personally to 
Spears and suggested the singer give a 
concert in Maryland to raise money for 
domestic violence awareness. 

“As of yet we have not heard from 
Britney Spears or her wines a 
spokeswoman for Ehrlich, 42, said 


| Thursday. 


A week ago, Ehrlich spoke about 


- 


4 


“educating our women to get as much 
schooling as possible, to not become 
dependent on anyone else” and then 
said: “It is incredibly important to get 
that message to young women. You 
know, really, if | had an opportunity 
to shoot Britney Spears, I think I 
would ... I hate to say that, but you 
know, like said, I’m raising a boy... 
and I think, ‘Oh my goodness, what 
would I do if I had a daughter who is 
seeing these images and having peer 
pressure?” 

After the story broke this week, a 
spokeswoman for Ehrlich said she 

“inadvertently used a figure of 

speech.” A day later, Ehrlich apolo- 
gized to Spears. 

“It was off-the-cuff and in jest, 
and that’s stupid when you "rein pub- 


- lic life, and I should know better,” 


she said Wednesday. 





ing to gauge Bryant’s success. 

There have been a dozen peace 
deals since Taylor launched Liberia 
into conflict in 1989, but, crucially, 
this one comes with Taylor out of the 
country, in exile. 

“We're gonna have peace. We al- 
ready have it!” shrieked Susan Kulue, 
a 40-year-old among 500 handker- 
chief-waving women in white 
headscarfs and white dresses flocking 
to greet the new leader. 

A Ghana air force plane brought 
Bryant to Liberia from the Ghana capi- 
tal of Accra, site of months of peace 
talks that engineered the transition 
government. 

Thousands filled the streets of 
Monrovia, singing and dancing to 
drums. Crowds streamed toward a 
church where Bryant was to make one 
of his first stops, joining a prayer ser- 
vice for the bloodied nation. 

“Business as usual ends at 11 o° 
clock tomorrow,” Bryant pledged, cit- 
ing the time of his inauguration, tak- 
ing the microphone at the end of the 
church service. 

Bryant, whose first name is pro- 
nounced JOOD-eh, is to replace 
Moses Blah, Taylor’s personally cho- 
sen successor and former vice presi- 
dent. 

Blah took office Aug. 11 as Taylor 
flew into exile in Nigeria, his rule 
ended by African, U.N., U.S. and Eu- 
ropean leaders and by rebels who had 
captured the majority of the country 
and driven deep into the capital. 

Bryant was picked to lead Liberia 


with approval of rebels and the gov- 
ernment, both of whichagreed to yield 
the top positions in the interim ad- 
ministration. Although he did notflee 
Liberia during the Taylor years, Mon- 
day was his first return to Monrovia 
since the power-sharing agreement 
was reached in August. 

Sieges in the 2 1/2 months before 
Taylor’s exit killed more than 1,000 
civilians in the capital, capping nearly a 
decade and a half of conflict estimated 
to have left more than 150,000 dead. 

Liberia, founded by freed Ameri- 
can slaves in the 19th century, once 
was a leading U.S. trading partner 
and sub-Saharan Africa’s most pros- 
perous country. 

Taylor,aBoston-educated business 
student, drove Liberia into war in 1989 
at the head of a small insurgency. 

Aid groups believe nearly every 
Liberian has been uprooted, at one 
time or another, by the reckless 
power-struggles between rival faction 
leaders that followed. 

On Monday, Monrovia was a de- 
cayed, bullet- and mortar-blasted 
capital filled with jubilation 

Blue-helmeted U.N. troops in 
white armored personnel carriers 
drove through the city before Bryant’s 
arrival. The peacekeepers were 
cheered by crowds as they made their 
way into each neighborhood. 

“We want to show the people that 
we're here now in Liberia,” said Lt. 
Mike Owolabi, a Nigerian U.N. peace- 
keeper. “If the population sees us 
physically, they'll see that peace is 


here to stay. It shows a new begin- 
ning.” 

The United Nations is to deploy 
up to 15,000 troops by March — the 
world’s largest U.N. force. 

U.N. troops were the only visible 
armed men _amassive change in just 
two months from a city filled with 
drunken men and boys carrying AK- 
47s. 

The peacekeepers have been con- 
fiscating weapons at roadblocks 
across Monrovia. Declared an arms- 
free zone, the city saw even the police 
chief's gun taken away over the week- 
end, U.N. envoy Jacques Klein said. 

Rebel official Mohamed Sherif said 
Bryant’s biggest job was “to unify the 
Liberian people. Because of his neu- 


 trality, we think he can do it.” 


Sherif spoke with his arm still ina 
sling from the last rebel-government 
shootout, Oct. 1, in a crowded 
Monrovia commercial district. At 
least two civilians were killed. 

Bryant has said his priority is de- 
mobilizing Liberia’s tens of thousands 
of fighters — most of them undisci- 
plined gunmen accustomed to rape 
and robbery. 

A heavy-equipment dealer and 
leader ofasmall political party, Bryant 
led a 1997 effort to unite political par- 
ties behind a civilian candidate in 
Liberia’s first elections after the ruin- 
ous 1989-96 civil wars, - 

The six-party alliance’ seffort failed, 
and Taylor—theLibyan- -trained guer- 
rilla fighter who had launched the war 
— won the presidency... 

“ 








Priest robbed in 
Baltimore church 


BALTIMORE (AP) — A man 
robbed a priest Monday morning of 
about $8,000 inside a Catholic 
church in northeast Baltimore, po- 
lice said. 

Detective Donny Moses, a police 
spokesman, said the suspect knocked 
on the door of the Shrine of the Little 
Floweraround9a.m.,sayinghewanted 

to donate clothes. When a woman in- 

side opened the door, the man showed 
her a semiautomatic weapon and de- 
manded money, Moses said. 

The woman then took the sus- 
pect to the priest, who was forced to 
open the safe. Moses says the sus- 
pect slapped the priest when he 
didn’t open the safe fast enough. 

The priest wasn’t injured, Moses 
said. Police were searching for the sus- 





pect. ; 
—By The Associated Press 


Sharpton calls for 
ban of “Ghettopoly” 


FORT WASHINGTON, Md. (AP) 
— Presidential candidate Al Sharpton 
took the pulpit to call for a national 
boycottoftheboard gameGhettopoly. 
Inrecentweeks, the game has raised 
the ire of many leaders in the black 










MARYLAND BRIEFS 


community, who say it draws upon the 
worst stereotypes of black culture. 

Instead of moving around aboard 
with a shoe or a racecar, “playas” 
move their machine gun or marijuana 
leaf tokens between crack houses and 
projects they’ ve built next to Tyrone’s 
Gun Shopandalong Cheap Trick Ave. 

“It’s supposed to be the black ver- 
sion of Monopoly, like this is our cul- 
ture,” Sharpton said Sunday ina ser- 
mon at Ebenezer AME Church in 
suburban Washington. 

Creator David Chang, a Taiwan- 
ese American from St. Mary’s, Pa., 
has said the stereotypes in the game 
aren’t intended to degrade but to 
“bring people together.” 

On his Web site, he promises to roll 
out Hoodopoly, Hiphopopoly, 
Thugopoly and Redneckopoly soon. 

Sharpton said Changhastherightto 
sell the game, but the black community 
also has the right to condemn it and call 
on retailers to refuse to sell it. 

On Friday, Hasbro Inc., the 
Pawtucket, R.I.-based owner of Parker 
Bros., which makes Monopoly, threat- 
ened to sue Chang if he doesn’t stop 
selling his “highly offensive game,” 
which the company claims resembles 
its own too closely. 

“The real challenge is the glorifica- 
tion of thuggery, drug dealing and mi- 
sogyny as being synonymous with our 
culture,” Sharpton said, “In my judg- 
ment, it goes way over the line.” 

Sharpton said he would have his 
civil rights organization, the National 


Action Network, picket stores that 
sell the game, and he called on people 
to refuse to shop at those stores. 

— By Sarah Brumfield * 

The Associated Press 


Blair Witch church 
vandalized 


BURKITTSVILLE, Md. (AP)— 
Historic preservationists are mak- 
ing a last-ditch plea to save a rickety 
old chapel that became a magnet for 
vandals after the release of the 1999 
horror movie, “The Blair Witch 
Project,” which was set nearby. _ 

The Ceres Bethel AME Church, 
builtin 1870 by freed slaves, isa part 
of the area’s black culture long ig- 
nored by mainstream historians, 
preservation advocates say. 

But vandals and nearly 20 years 
of neglect have nearly destroyed the 
two-room, wood-frame church in 
the rugged foothills of South Moun- 
tain, just outside the Frederick 
County hamlet of Burkittsville. 

“It’s an important part of 
Burkittsville’s history, and it’s impor- 
tant to keep around,” said Connie 
Stapleton, who compiled the list. 

The church was the site of count- 
less weddings, funerals and cel- 
ebrations in the area’s small black 
community before it was closed in 
1984, 


— By The Associated Press 
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Voting policy improves 


For a number of years, undergraduates at 
Hopkins elected their student representatives 
through the single transferable vote (STV) pro- 
cedure. Under this system, voters were asked to 
rank candidates in order of preference rather 
than voting for one candidate. 

Ifa voter’s first choice candidate is eliminated, 
candidates he selected as a second choice then 
receive first place votes. This proceeds in recur- 
ring rounds until one candidate remains, elimi- 
nating the need for a runoff. 

The somewhat abstract process is useful in 
elections such as the freshman class presidential 
race where the sheer number of candidates pro- 
hibits any one from garnering a majority. How- 
ever, many times last year, the process seemed to 
out-burden its usefulness. The system further 
obscured already complicated issues of disquali- 
fied candidatesand multiple registered votes from 


- at the polls this year: a 65 percent increase from 


In an election for a single position, students | 
should not be encouraged to take an indecisive 
stance and vote for multiple candidates. A single | 
vote for a single candidate shows that candidate 
earned the voter’s support. Too often, student 
elections at Hopkins were marred by unrepre- | 
sentative results. 

With the new system, candidates must cam- | 
paign harder to win people over instead of sim- | 


| 
| 





ply winning over a share of a person’s support. | | 


No longer can voters settle for indecisively vot- 
ing for multiple candidates. Students are forced 
to make clear decisions and take more responsi- 
bility for an election’s outcome. 

Weare encouraged by a much higher turnout 


last year’s freshman election. However, the BoE 
should be aware that with the new system’s sim- 
plicity, they do reopen the possibility of needing 
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HOP is not to blame 
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is being sunk back into academics” when in reality, money 
earned through work-study is often a student’s spending 
money or money for groceries or rent that the student’s 


family can not afford to provide. The author calls the 
McCoy desk monitor “forsaken” and says that she should 
go “get herselfa beer.” Students in work-study positions 
do have that option, as does everyone else, but that’s not 
the point. 

The point is that work-study is not a form of forced 
slave labor but is a way to give students better chances of 
being hired for jobs they need to support themselves 
while going to school. 


There were some inaccuracies in last week’s editorial, 
“HOP Must Help with HEP,” that we would like to cor- 
rect. Firstly, the Hopkins Entertainment Pass (HEP) does 
not fund concerts put on by the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP). In fact, the HOP funds concerts 
solely from their budget or with the help of other organi- 
zations. The entertainment pass subsidizes tickets for 
events held by HOP, Weekend Wonderflix, and Spring 
Fairs. Because of this, we are obligated to offer Reel Big 
Fish tickets to entertainment pass holders before general 
student ticket sales are available. This is what was done 
last week. 

Following the editorial, there have been more than five 
ticket sale times allotted at a variety of convenient loca- 
tions and times. It is impossible for the HOP staff to sell 
| tickets 24/7. However, even with these additional ticket 
sale times, we still have not had the HEP turnout that we 
had expected given the considerable discount. Therefore, 
it may not be as much of a HOP or HEP issue as one 
relating to the apathetic attitude of the general student 
body regarding on-campus events. We know thatinevita- 
bly every concert will displease some and please others, 
but we try to pick the best and most fitting show for the 
campus. 


one voter. 

This year the Board of Elections (BoE) took a 
step to address this issue and instituted the tradi- 
tional single vote system for the freshman class 
elections. We commend them for abandoning 
the needlessly complicated system and imple- 
menting a platform friendlier to students. 


runoff elections to break ties. 

The BoE made a good judgment to replace 
the confusing STV system with the simple, 
traditional single vote system. We hope that 
any election issues that may arise in respect to 
vote tallies will be treated with similar good | 
judgment. 





Gavi Bogin-Farber 
Class of 2005 


‘Freshman funnies’ not so funny 


Getting the word out 


Last week’s Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 
posium event with writer and moviemaker 
Michael Moore confirmed our previous opti- 
mism aboutthis year’s MSE schedule. Combined 
with the high turnout for Patch Adams, Ann 
Coulter and John Stossel, MSE has drawn more 
attention to its topics and speakers this year than 


any Symposium thatweremember. 
~~ What event at Shriver has had students cover- 


In “Hopkins needs accounting help,” the so-called 
freshmen funnies weren’t so funny. I’m not even talking 
about the politics. What I am concerned about is the fact 
that Mr. Diamond said that The New Testament was abad 
sequel and compared it to Home Alone 2. 

Ifhe would read between the lines of the Bill of Rights, 
he would see that these amendments teach tolerance, 
whichis also taughtin The New Testament. These amend- 
ments were put in place so that the government could not 
prevent actions that define people as individuals. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Diamond is using his rights to denounce a 

2,000 year old religion in one sentence. _ 

Onacampusas diverse as Hopkins is, I hope he comes 


For those who think that MSE should give 
preference to Hopkins students, we note that | 
such a proposal would defeat much of the point 
of the MSE. Their charter, as previously noted on 
this page, requires them to be a bridge to the 
community. According to the group, there are 
no plans to change this provision. | 

_ For that reason, we encourage MSE to resist 
any calls for reserved tickets, orany other prefer- | 


Daniel Rosenthal, Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming (HOP) : 
Manu Sharma, Programming Resources Committee 
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ing the Lower Quad? 

For those outside, though, we understand the 
frustration of not being able enter the audito- 
rium, especially those who arrived far ahead of 
time, as this page recommended, and still could 
not get into Shriver. We commend the audience, 
both those outside and those inside Shriver, for 
being respectful towards Moore and each other. 
While this speaker thankfully assuaged the frus- 
tration of those stuck outside by coming out to 
speak at length to the assembled mass, we know 
that this is not typical behavior. In some cases, 
such as the upcoming Nelson Mandela speech, 
which will be a video conference, this will not 
happen. 

Some have noted that many of those who ar- 
rived early enough to get inside were not stu- 
dents, and have asked if the MSE organizers 
could give preference to students. We could not 
disagree more. The answer to large crowds that 
want to see an event is not to pick winners and 
losers, but to accommodate more students. 





The lost art of humor 


Whatis black, blue and boring? The Black and 
Blue Jay (BNBJ) comic literary magazine this 
season is bruised beyond recognition. We can 
barely remember the genuinely funny publica- 
tion of years past. 

In its place is a crass, vulgar and grating husk 
of its former self. With $2,703 in funding from 
the Student Activities Commission (SAC) for its 
last issue, we expect the magazine to aspire to a 

_ higher standard. Instead we get 32 pages ofinane, 
childish banter that uses bad taste to offend mi- 
norities, women and intellectuals. 

Granted, the BNBJ makes a point of its own 
bad taste. Unfortunately, it also violates the 
cardinal rule of humor magazines: it’s not 
funny. aryeer 

Even in its least subtle aspects, humor is a 
delicate construction. Throwing outvulgar words 

and blatant political incorrectness doesn’t auto- 

~ matically comprise humor. Neither do crude sex 
fantasies about what chemistry professors do the 
night before lecture: “As the night goes on, he 
gradually loses all his clothes and ends up 
slathering baby oil all over his body and sliding 
e wall repeatedly. He wakes uy 












the next 


ence to Hopkins students. The answer is instead | 
to embrace the success that is this year’s Sympo- | 
sium. Drawing a page from Moore’s generous 
speech from the steps of Shriver, we suggest that 
the MSE attempt to set up video monitors — as 
was suggested by many after the Patch Adams 
overflow — inside classrooms in Shaffer and 
Maryland. For larger crowds, such as the one 
Thursday night, monitors or a movie projection 
screen could be set up on the Lower Quad itself. 
Another idea would be to broadcast the event on 
the Internet, perhaps seeking cooperation from 
WJHU. Allofthese ideas would provide access to 
the event for those unable to get a seat in the 
auditorium. 

We recognize that this campus lacks an audi- 
torium capable of holding enormous audiences. 
Organizers should embrace and accommodate 
their large turnout, not seek to restrict it. If MSE 
does not plan for its success, we fear that eventu- 
ally people will assume they won’t get in — and 
then decide to stay home. 


carcasses of dead lab rats.” . 
The best humor pulls from a bit of reality. 
However, the BNBJ seems to think that readers 





prefer a contrived, sordid sort of humor. They 
create ludicrous situations which nevertheless 
fail at being funny: situations in which Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg files down his teeth, keeps 
President Brody on a bejeweled leash under 
the table, and bans smoking in New York City 
because he resents “seeing people with things 
in their mouths other than my d—k.” 

Yes, the Jaytorade advertisement on the back 
cover was funny. It does indeed takea great mind 
to make a joke about urine. 

Inhis opening note, the self-proclaimed Edi- 
tor-in-and-out-of-Chief-sometimes-Chef 
David Estrakh writes that “It’s useless to have 
a philosophy for comedy. You should just be 
funny.” Well, the magazine’s over-the-top 
vulgarity is a philosophy in itself, and it clearly 
doesn’t work. The product of this philosophy? 
“7) Poop. 8) Haha.” We aren’t laughing. 

Unlike the BNJB, which has unceremoni- 





Work-Study is good for students 


out of his bubble and learns a bit of tolerance and respect 
for other people’s beliefs or he will miss out on many great 
experiences. 


I am writing in response to an article by guest colum- 


nist Alex Marmar in last week’s issue. In the article “Work- 


ingin college doesn’taddup” Marmar 
seems to be arguing against the mer- 
its of work-study and having a job 
while going to school. 

First of all, he does not even seem 
to know how work-study functions. 
Students who receive work-study are 
not forced to get jobs against their 
will. It is a way for the school to give 
more financial aid, while at the same 
time it is 100% reliant on each 
student’s own motivation to go out 
and find a job. 

Marmar states that “all the money 
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he years since the Sept 
11 attacks have pro 
duceda remarkable series 
of events that promise to 
dramatically alter the 
structure of the international system. 
Since the attack on the World 
Trade center we have seen the follow- 
ing occur: The invasion of Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, the developing threat 
of nuclear weapons in North Korea, 
the failure of peace negotiations be- 
tween thelsraelisand Palestiniansand 
the emergence of pronuclear arma- 
mentand pro-Democracy rumblings 
in Iran. 
Together, these events constitute 
a historic period of activity that will 
possibly define the course of the 21st 
century. 


JOELMEYER 
Guest COLUMN 


Therefore, it is of crucial impor- 
tance to develop an understanding of 
the international system and what 
America’s role is in that system. Jo- 
seph Nye, Dean of Harvard’s Kennedy 

~ School of Government, has put forth 
some powerful theories on how to 
interpret these recent events. 

Nye has asserted that power in 
today’s world can be viewed asa game 
of three-dimensional chess. On the 
top board are military issues. The U.S. 
is dominant in this dimension. Our 
conventional and non-conventional 
military prowess, driven by remark- 

. ably high spending levels, gives us an 
advantage that will be insurmount- 
able for decades to come. 

On the second board, the vertical 
board, as Nye describes it, is trade 
and economic relations. This dimen- 
sion is far more multilateral. One 
needs only to witness the recent 
breakdown of WTO trade talks in 
Cancun to realize this. 

On the bottom of this proverbial 

_ three-dimensional chess board. are 
_ transnationalissues suchas infectious 
diseases and transnational terrorism. 
This bottom board now constitutes 
the gravest threat to American secu- 
rity and Nye correctly points out that 
_. the U.S. is far from hegemonic on this 
bottom board. 

America’s security is most threat- 
ened by a “dirty bomb” crudely con- 
structed by terrorists being dropped 
in the middle of Manhattan, or by 
poisonous germs being dispersed in 
an underground train system. 

There is only one way to play suc- 
cessfully on the bottom transnational 


aa 
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board, and thatis by cooperating with | 
the international community. 
Thisis the central mistake the Bush 
administration has made in its calcu- 
lation of how America can best en- 
hance its security in the post-9/11 
world. The administration has mis- | 
takenly identified the current inter- 


America being completely hege- 
monic. The U.S. is hegemonic on the 
top board, to be sure, but the second | 
and third boards are clearly multilat- 
eral. Indeed, our hegemony on the 
top board is dependent in large part 
on our ability to succeed on the other 
boards. The path to the greatest secu- 
rity for America is not by solely fo- 
cusing on the top board, but by play- 
ing on all three boards successfully. 
Certainly, each of these dimen- 
sions interacts with the others. As 
former House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
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OPINIONS 


Explaining the new Michael Moore brings out 
world order in‘IR’ — 


rriving on the Lower 
Quad half an hour be 
fore Michael Moore was 
scheduled to speak, my 
friend James and I were, 
frankly, astonished. 
Apparently, we had underesti- 
mated Moore’s popularity. 
The scene in front of Shriver Fri- 
day night— four thousand strong — 


| was like nothing I had seen before, 
national system as unipolar, with | 


asserted, “you cannot have a coali- | 


tion of the willing if you don’t con- 
stantly cultivate the willing.” We can- 
not expect our “allies” to give us 
assistance on top board issues with- 
out also having meaningful interac- 
tions on second and third board is- 
sues as well. 


Nye’s famous concept of soft | 


power applies to this idea of cultivat- 
ing the willing. Soft power is “the abil- 
ity to get what you want through at- 
traction rather than coercion,” Nye 
said. The Bushadministration’s stun- 
ning failure in exercising soft power 
has been demonstrated by plummet- 
ing international perceptions of the 
United States. 

In largely Muslim-populated In- 
donesia, for example, America’s ap- 
proval rating was close to 80 percent 
in 2000; after the Iraq war it was down 
to 15 percent. 

This is a dynamic that ultimately 
presents a greater threat to US security 
than doesany national army, and it can 
only be solved by playing effectively on 


the vertical and bottom dimensions of 


the international chess board. 

The United States cannot be ul- 
timately successful by coercing 
countries into passive acceptance 
of American policies. America must 
learn that even though we domi- 
nate the first board, the second and 
third boards are still largely multi- 
lateral, and one can only succeed 
on those boards by playing with that 
in mind. 

As Nye himself wrote, “If you play 
three-dimensional chess on one 
board only, in the long run you’re 
going to lose.” 


Joel Meyer is a senior international 
studies major from Piedmont, Calif. 





outside of a Phish concert. In fact, it 
looked alotlikea Phish concert, down 
to the blissed-out kids in leather jack- 
ets and dreadlocks. There were no 
scalpers; had there been we probably 
would have paid to get in. 

I was immediately struck by the 
fact that, even though the suits were 
screaming at the top of their lungs 
that Shriver was filled to capacity, no 
one was going anywhere. We pushed 
our way to the front of the line. The 
crowd began to pound on the locked 
doors, anda chant began, “Bring him 
out!” 

And they did. 

We were pushed back from the 


| steps and out he stepped — the dude 


for whom all these people were wait- 
ing. A big, bearded guyin cheap jeans, 
he did not seem like much of an icon 
to me. But then he started to speak. 
“You know what this means, don’t 


you?” He said. “George Bush is in a 
lot of [expletive deleted] trouble!” 
Oil, Iraq, the Patriot Act, why he 
wanted the Red Sox to win (“The Yan- 
kees need to share,”) he covered it all. 
His main topic, of course, was the 
upcoming election. The Democrats, 
he said, had become [pussy] centrists, 
making the Republicans look virtu- 


CHRISTIANREC 
Guest CoLUMN 





ous in comparison: at least they held 
fast to their values. 

But at the same time, he said, most 
of the country is liberal on the issues. 
Most Americans want health insur- 
ance and social security, and most do 
not want to go to war. 

If the Democrats could find a can- 
didate that would address these con- 
cerns and inspire people, then they 
could win. 

Moore seemed to be just the man 
for the job, and he was asked about 
running for office twice. He was 
funny, engaging, and above all, these 
issues matter to him. Coming to a 
point, Moore would stab his hands at 
the ground as if he were trying to 


physically convey his passion. My 
friend drew the comparison to Cae- 
sar. Well, maybe he was a little too 
humble for Caesar, but one got the 
point. I wanted to applaud Michael 
Moore; it made me feel good to vo- 
cally support this guy. 

This is what leaders do for people. 

So Moore made his joke about 


The crowd began to 
pound on the locked 
doors, and a chant 


began,"Bring him out!” 





being just as big a slacker as all of us, 
and disappeared again. He had not 
been paid to give a speech for us, the 
slackers who came too late to get a 
seat, he had simply wanted to. And 
one could see why. 

After the speech, I felt fired up 
somehow. James and I lingered on 
the steps, arguing about Israel, the 
economy, and all those issues that 
provide plenty of questions and few 
answers. At one point an orange- 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


faithful 
haired activist came over and gave us 
some websites to educate ourselves. 

This really was different than Ann 
Coulter — on thatoccasion, she made 
her half-funny jabs at the Democrats, 
told the audience they had no good 
questions, and everyone left, either 
amused or frightened. 

Buthere, people left talking; I knew 
more after his speech than I had be- 
fore. 

Apathy is like carbon monoxide; 
you cannot see it or smell it, but it 
makes you sick. In 2000, only 60 per- 
cent of eligible voters cared enough 
to show up at the polls, according to 
Findlaw.com. 

According toa separate poll taken 
in 1996 from 3rdparty.org, of those 
who voted in the presidential elec- 
tion, 63% felt that the government 
was run “for the big interests.” Poli- 
tics in this country are seen as com- 
plicated and dirty, and for many 
Americans, especially young ones, it 
makes the most sense to forget about 
them altogether. 

But there was something in the air 
Friday night. Maybe apathy is over- 
rated after all; as Moore said, “it’s been 
like this everywhere I’ve spoken.” 


Christian Recca is a freshman from 
Rutherford, N.J. 





Politics and celebrities dort always mix 


here is a little credo that 

has been gaining world 

wide acceptance recently, 

aphilosophy thathas been 

helping many in their time 
of need: when your chips are down, 
when the cards are stacked against 
you, when all hope seems lost ... call 
a celebrity. 

Mijailo Mijailovic knows this. He 
is accused of stabbing to death Swed- 
ish Foreign Minister Anna Lindh. To 
serve as his counsel for his impend- 


| ing trial, he has requested the legal 





expertise of Tom Cruise. On Oct. 15, 


asource from England’s Daily Record | 
stated, “Apparently,he’sahugeTom — 


Cruise fan, but he isn’t quite with 
reality. He saw A Few Good Men, 
where Tom plays a military lawyer, 
and he believes in his heart that he 
will mount a brilliant defense for 
him.” 

Isn’t quite with reality? I beg to 
differ. I wholeheartedly support Mr. 
Mijailovic’s desire to be represented 
by Cruise. 

Yes, Cruise will have to overcome 
some obstacles (language barrier, 
time constraints, complete lack of 
credentials), but if Mr. Mijailovic has 


US. needs to clarify intl relations 


resident Bush has a rather 
uncanny way of express 
ing his adoration for Presi 
dent Vladimir Putin of 
Russia, and President 
Ignacio Da Silva (Lula) of Brazil. 
“T looked the man in the eye. I was 
able to get a sense of his soul,” is what 
_ the US president told reporters about 
former KGB official Vladimir Putin. 
_ “He hasa tremendous heart anda 
‘ deep vision,” is the assessment that 
our esteemed president made of 
working class champion President 
_ Lula, 
So with all this talk about heart 
and souls, why are these two nation 
leaders constantly facing bipolar 
_ treatment by the United States? 
___ After lingering suspicion from last 
_ year’s Iraq debacle simmered to a 


OO 
‘In short, the White 
: ‘ House makes it 
difficult to be friends 
_ even with benefits, 
-.and continues to send 
_ mixed signals to the 
very nations they wish. 
: 3 to court diplomatically. 
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the diplomatic “black books.” 
Frustration, in fact, seems to be 
the tone many countries now com- 
municate to the United States. In the 
often monochromatic world of 
American interests abroad, it is only 
inevitable that such response is given. 
Putin — the man to restore Rus- 
sian clout in both the international 
and domestic arena, and Lula — the 
man elected to bring leftist working 
class interests to the Brazilian gov- 


SUPRIARANADE 
Guest COLUMN 


ernment, find that working along- 
side the US has only seemed to bring 
distrust in their home countries. 

Lula faces a daily threat of disillu- 
sioned government workers resign- 
ing, deriding US-Brazil trade talks as 
selling out to oppressive capitalism. 

And Vladimir Putin, tacitly noto- 
rious for retaining grips on the Rus- 
sian media and free speech has also 
beencriticized at home for his tiptoe- 
ing around issues suchas oil explora- 
tion and the Chechnya. 

Two days ago, in fact, was a prime 
example of Russia’s “bipolar” friend- 
ship with the US. Putin, inthe span of 
a week, gave a speech announcing 
Russia’s collaboration with the US in 
stopping Iranian and North Korean 
nuclear programs, anda speecha few 
days later severely criticizing the EU 
and US regarding “WTO arm-twist- 


The outburst was largely due to 


the West’s urgency to raise Russian 
oil and gas prices in concurrence with 
international sphere. 


_ The recent Chechen elections, 


more importantly, were certainly a 
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sore spot for Russian democracy. 


. After Bush’s encouragement of the 


Duma to “oppose terrorists in 
Chechnya who cause destruction and 
chaos”, farcical elections resulted in 
the victory ofa Kremlin-sympathizer, 
and ex-Chechen patriot. 

Meanwhile, Lula is facing his own 
battle between two worlds: conserva- 
tive economic trade reforms vis-a-vis 
the forces of left wing radicalization. 
The second more populous Latin 
American country also tiptoes pre- 
cariously alongside US foreign policy. 

Just four months ago, trade talks 
between the US and Brazil seemed 
promising after Lula’s visit to the US. 
But Brazil was part of the coalition 
who walked out of the WTO talks 
after refusing to hear of the Western 
impositions on farm subsidies, voiced 
primarily by the U.S. 

Jeopardizing his status backhome, 
Lula sought to ameliorate Western 
opinion of him, as well as strengthen 
the Brazilian economic relations. 

But just three days ago, U.S. Trade 
Representative Robert B. Zoellick 
called Brazil a “won’t-do” country 
undeserving of U.S. time and effort. 
In fact US trade negotiators are only 
exacerbating the trade situation by 
encouraging individual members of 
the G22 organization to withdraw. 

In short, the White House makes 
it difficult to be friends even with ben- 
efits, and continues to send mixed 
signals to the very nations they wish 
to court diplomatically. 

Only in reversing the rhetoric of 


“tough-minded clarity,” can the 


hearts and souls of Brazil and Russia 


be satisfied, and diplomatic relations 


solidified, 


Supria Ranade is a sophomore en- 
vironmental engineering major from 


Rockville, Md. — 





liberals. 


faith, then so do I. I’m sure he has 
done significant research, taking a 
wide sampling of American court- 
room drama, eventually selecting 
Cruise over the likes of Joe Pesci from 
My Cousin Vinny and Jim Carrey from 








ZACHARYGOODMAN 
THE Goop Worp 


Liar Liar. As Mijailovic’s court pa- 
pers say, “His biggest interest is 
American movies.” 

I guess this is what Mijailovic and 
the American people have in com- 
mon. Our love of movies is above 
reproach, evidenced by our willing- 
ness to temporarily let go of reality 
and be consumed bya powerful stage 
presence. Some Americans, namely 
those live in a populous state on the 


west coast, are better at abandoning 
reality than others, possibly better 
than even Mijailovic. 

Who can say that Tom Cruise is 
less qualified to be a lawyer than 
Arnold “Kindergarten Cop” 
Schwarzenegger is to be a governor? 
At least Cruise has played a lawyer; 
perhaps he knows some legitimate- 


, sounding words that would help him 


through a court case. The real politi- 
cians using Ah-nuld as their figure- 
head don’t even want him to answer 
any direct questions, lest he be forced 
to pronounce “California” or “Cruz 
Bustamante.” Don’t get me wrong, 
Total Recall was great, but it should 
have stayed a movie. Now what does 
California have? A bodybuilder who 
picked up acting and now dabbles in 
governing. The American public is 
sitting wide-eyed while the celebrity 
swarm descends upon us. 

Many, though, have countered the 
Terminator’s lack of credentials with 
the fact the Ronald “Bedtime for 
Bonzo” Reagan made the jump from 
actor to politician. Well there is one 
thing those people are forgetting: 
Ronald Reagan was an awful actor. 
No, that’s not it. I’m not here to talk 
about the horrors that were the Iran 
Contra Scandal, the insane budget 
deficit, or trickle-down economics, 
but I will say this: Reagan was at very 
least politically active before running 
for governor of California. He served 
for six termsas president of the Screen 


Actor, and he did campaigning work 
for Dwight Eisenhower, Richard 
Nixon, and Barry Goldwater. 

In contrast, Schwarzenegger was 
probably too busy filming Jingle All 
The Way and perfecting his numer- 
ous catch phrases to do any signifi- 
cant political work. Arnold is cam- 
paigning on the “I’m a celebrity, so 
you should vote for me” platform, 
joining the proud ranks of Jesse “The 
Body” Ventura and Sonny “And 
Cher” Bono. 

Arnold proves that when youare 
a celebrity. applying for a new job, 
you don’t need to worry about the 
little details such as having suffi- 
cient education, credentials, or En- 
glish-speaking ability. Perhaps 
Arnold caneven appoint to his cabi- 
net some of his political adversar- 
ies, such as renowned adult film 
actress Mary Carey or cameo ap- 
pearance aficionado Gary Coleman. 
Charlton Heston can be the game 
commissioner. Hell, Tom Cruise 
can be attorney general. 

By now the moral of the story 
should be clear: we, the American 
people, need to corral the celebrities 
back to their Hollywood holding pen, 
lest they break free and stampede 
again. We can’t afford another last 
action hero grabbing another state’s 
top gun. 


Zachary Goodman is a freshman 
from Warren, N.J. 





War in Iraq hada solid rationale 


ood evening. Earlier to 

day, I ordered 

America’s armed forces 

to strike military and 

security targets in Iraq 
... Their purpose is to protect the na- 
tional interest of the United States, 
and indeed the interests of people 
throughout the Middle East and 
around the world. Saddam Hussein 
must not be allowed to threaten his 
neighbors or the world with nuclear 
arms, poison gas or biological weap- 
ons. 

Sound familiar? It ought to. Your 
president spoke these words to you, on 
Dec. 18, 1998, announcingair strikes in 
Iraq in response to Iraqi noncompli- 
ance to UN inspections. 

Woah, wait, 1998? Yep. Don’t 
worry, I’m just as baffled when I hear 
people speak dreamily of democratic 
heart throb Bill Clinton’s worldly, 
peace forging ways. This is, after all, a 
president who came much closer to 
invading North Korea than our cur- 
rent president ever did, one who 
spoke often of disarming Saddam 
Hussein and reduced the whole in- 
frastructure of the Balkans to little 
more than rubble. This is, however, 
typical of the whimsical interpreta- 
tion of the past displayed by many 


Itseems democrats can’t even keep 
track of their own past. Personally I 
can’t possibly recall all of the dizzy- 
ing, inordinate number of stances 
Democratic presidential candidate 
Wesley Clark has taken on the war in 
Iraq, and it seems neither can he. 


> + 


The Dean Camp is due at least 
some credit. The Doctor from Ver- 
mont has had his story straight since 
the beginning. The President liedand 
tricked the American public into an 
unjustified war. 

To quote Walter Sobchak of The 
Big Lebowski: “Has the whole world 
gone crazy? Am I the only one here 
who gives a [expletive deleted] about 
the rules?” 

When the debate about the war 
began, I was similarly confused. I was 
one of many who decried the squalid 
or oppressive conditions that many 


MICHAELMAVERNICK 
Guest CoLUMN 


of the world’s population lives in. 
Afterall, [had been hearing free Tibet. 
for so long, I thought free Iraq might 
be a nice change, and one that we 
could all agree on. Who likes a mur- 
derous, tyrannical dictator with geno- 
cidal tendencies anyway? 
Apparently a number of people 
didn’t share that line of thought. I 
remember hearing a protest on the 
upper quad and I remember hearing 
students chanting what do we want? 


Peace! When do we want it? Now! 


AndIremember wanting to slap these 

asian tulougt Gaba eth steel | 

bridge support. Fitch & 
Will someone 
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please tell them — 


past 30 years? 

But there is now. Power and edu- 
cation are back at or above prewar 
levels. Tens of thousands of Iraqi po- 
lice patrol the streets of the country, 
backed for the first time in over a 
generation by a fully functional and 
fully independent court system. Even 
daily attack numbers in Baghdad pale 
in comparison to the numbers in Ber- 
lin in the years following the Second 
World War. That and villages aren’t 
gassed. I’m happy. Dean? Not so 
much, 

So aside from the atrocity of liber- 
ating 21 million people from a fear 
and tyranny unknowable to Ameri- 
cans, what other problems are there 
with the Iraqi war? mln |. 

Ah, that’s right, Bush lied. If he 
didn’t, then where are the weapons of 
mass destruction? Well, let’s try this 
one again, shall we? UN resolution | 
1441 threatened “serious conse- 
quences” due to the fact that Iraq has 
not provided an accurate, full, final, 
and complete disclosure ofall aspects 
of its programs to develop weapons 
of mass destruction and ballistic mis- 
siles . Did Iraq ever comply? No. So, 
cue the “serious consequences,” Did 
coalition forces find items which vio- 
lated the aforementioned restrictions 
which were undeclared? Absolutely, . 

Irecommendliberals find another 
cause. There is no conspiracy here, _ 


just a bright future in the most un. 


likely of places. Rip?) Oa se) 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Drug used by JHSPH to limit JHU student studie 
HIV transmission from parent ie 





BY CHRIS CHAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The media may focus on adoles- 
cent depression, but geriatric depres- 
sion, or depression among the eld- 
erly, is a surprisingly widespread 
disability. Despite two million Ameri- 


4 | cans over the age of 65 suffering from 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. IRISMIN.ORG/ 


Malawian women were subjects in the JHSPH study to limit HIV transmission from mothers to children. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS AND 
PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In the Oct. 11 issue of the promi- 
nent medical journal, The Lancet, 
Johns Hopkins researchers an- 
nounced the results of a new study 
regarding the transmission of HIV 
from mothers to children. 

Thestudy atthe Bloomberg School 
of Public Health was led by Taha El 
Tahir Taha, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Epidemiology as well as the 
Department of Population and Fam- 
ily Health Sciences. Co-authors in- 
cluded Newton Kumwenda and 
Amanda Gibbons, also of the School 
of Public Health. 

Their study looked at babies born 
to 1,119 HIV positive women from 
the African nation Malawi. The ba- 
bies were tested for HIV at birth, re- 
ceived one of two treatment options, 
and were then tested at six to eight 
weeks of age. 

As defined by the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention (CDC), 


n immunodeficiency 


virus, isa virus which attacks people’s 


T-helper cells. T-helper cells are an 
integral part of the immune system 
and their demise leads toa total break- 
down of the immune system. When 
this breakdown of the immune sys- 
tem reaches advanced levels, a per- 
son can be said to have AIDS, the 
acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome. 

In the article in The Lancet, first 
author Dr. Taha writes, "Our trial did 
not have a placebo group because of 
ethical considerations, and, thus, we 
used the group of babies who received 
nevirapine only as a comparator." 

According to the World Health 
Organization (WHO), 5.1 million 
children have been infected with HIV 
and AIDS since the beginning of the 
AIDS pandemic. Another 10 to 20 
percent will pass on the disease 
through breast-feeding. 

Despite these alarming statistics, 
UNAIDS, WHO, and UNICEF have 
issued a joint policy statement em- 
phasizing the importance of breast 
feeding in Sub-Saharan Africa. Ac- 
cording to the statement, the nutri- 
tional benefits for the children in these 

underdeveloped nations greatly out- 








Charles Village 
Project Development 


Town Hall Meeting: 


weigh the risk of HIV transmission. 


This third strategy is the one that | 


is being targeted by Taha’s research 
at the School of Public Health. The 
study was attempting to determine 
whether a combination ofnevirapine 
and zidovudine was more effective at 
combating HIV than _ using 


nevirapine. The results showed that | 


the combination drug was, in fact, 
more effective. 

According to WHO, both 
nevirapine and zidovudine are re- 
verse transcriptase inhibitors. As de- 
scribed by the National Institutes of 
Health, a retrovirus such as HIV has 
a set life cycle when it infects a cell. 
Nevirapine and zidovudine inhibit 
the RNA enzyme. Hence, the virus 
will not be integrated into the in- 
fected cell and its replication will not 
happen. 

The number of children being in- 
fected with HIV is almost inconceiv- 


next is to bring not only treatment, 
but education about treatment op- 
tions suchas Taha’sto those impacted 


by HIV and AIDS in Sub-Saharan 


Africa. 
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depression, this disorder is com- 
monly misdiagnosed. 
A number of signals and signs ac- 


| company geriatric depression. Imme- 


diately noticeable are mood and be- 
changes, especially 
unhappiness with life or lack of inter- 


| estin the future. Geriatric depression 


can be brought on by the personal 
loss ofaloved one orloss ofautonomy 


| and physical functioning. A symp- 

| tom common with normal depres- 

| sionis withdrawal from activities for- 
merly pleasurable or from friends. 


Caregivers may find distinguish- 


ing dementia or Alzheimer’s disease 


from geriatric depression problem- 


| atic due to the similar effect of both 


on memory. Though both will have 
memory problems, the elderly per- 
son suffering from depression will 
worry about having a poor memory, 
while the person suffering from de- 
mentia will act hostile and deny being 
forgetful. 

Because depression has links to 
memory and concentration, the eld- 
erly person often is better when feeling 
less sad, whereas dementia has no such 
lightening. Studies have found, though, 
that depression leads to an higher risk 
of developing dementia, and that early 
dementia can cause depression due to 
impairment of memory. 

Crystal Kim, an undergraduate 
psychology major, contributed for a 
year to ongoing studies on geriatric 
depression at the Department of Psy- 


chiatry and Behavioral Sciencesat the ° 


Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 
“T was interested in working with 
the geriatric depression study because 


| as a psychology major, I wanted to 
able. The most important thing to do 


get firsthand experience in psychol- 
ogy research. 
“T was also interested in clinical 
disorders,” said Kim. 
_ Her article on depression in the 


elderly is in the spring 2003 issue of 








Where: Arellano Theater 
Date: October 22, 2003 
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A number of biological signals may trigger depression in the elderly. 


the Hopkins Undergraduate Research 
Journal (HUR)). 

According to Kim’s article, Dr. 
John Little is investigating geriatric 
depression using functional neuro- 
imaging methods, which will help 
with define the role of the brain in 
depression. Thelimbic system, abrain 
structure that expresses emotionsand 
consolidates memory, may be re- 
sponsible for depression through in- 
teractions with the vascular, or cir- 
culatory, system. 

The HUR)J article notes that sev- 
eral investigators in the department 
are studying geriatric depression in 
different specific populations. This 
research involves “clinical interviews, 
self-reports, caregiver reports, clini- 
cal rating scales, and clinical trials.” 

Because 58 percent of the popula- 
tion over 65 thinks that depression is 
a normal consequence of aging, ac- 
cording to a National Mental Health 
Association study, elderly sufferers 
often do not receive help. As Kim’s 
article notes, depression is only diag- 


nosed half the time. 

Worsening the situation is the rela- 
tionship between depressionand medi- 
cal problems. Once depression strikes 
an elderly person, his chance of vascu- 
lar disease and his mortality rate in- 
creases, and treatment is considerably 
more difficult. Any recovery from ill- 
ness is harder due to the impact of de- 
pression on the immune system. 

Although treatment for depression 
is common, effective strategies in 
combating geriatric depression have 
not been fully developed. According 
to Crystal’s HURJ article, antidepres- 
sants, including tricyclics, SSRIs, and ° 
MAO inhibitors are capable of alter- 
ing brain chemistry to improve the 
symptoms of depression. 

Psychiatric therapy and counsel- 
ing is typically part of treating de- 
pression as well. 

Kim is now working on research 
investigating paraphilias, or sexual 
disorders, witha focus on pedophilia. 


_ Sheplans on basing her careeraround 
studying this clinical disorder. = 








support. 


GRADUATE STUDENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 


AT THE VILLA SPELMAN 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


SPRING SEMESTER, 2004 


Applications are invited from graduate student who want to participate 
in the Seminar in Italian Studies at the Charles S. Singleton Center for 
Italian Studies at the Villa Spelman, Florence, in the spring 2004 semester. 


The Seminar in Italian Studies is a work-in-progress seminar for all 
scholars conducting research in Italy. This year, Nancy Struever, professor 
emerita of the Humanities Center, will convene the seminar, and students 
from all departments in the humanities and the social sciences are wel- 
come to apply, providing they can demonstrate a need to spend a period 
of residence in Italy for successful completion of the Ph.D. They should 
also have completed all requirements except for the dissertation by the 
time they arrive in Florence in January andare expected to remain until the 
end of June. Several students will receive a Singleton fellowship and travel 
allowance, but tuition is not covered by Villa Spelman. Students who do 
not qualify for a Singleton fellowship may still attend if their projects are 
approved and their home departments provide fellowship and travel 





Eligible students should apply to Mary McDonoughin the Villa Spelman 
Office, 407 Gilman Hall, by Friday, November 7. A one-page statement 
from the student describing the subject of his or her research should be 
provided. A brief letter of recommendation from the student’s supervisor 


testifying to the completion, or plans for completion, of other require- 
ments should also be included. The final piece of the application isa letter 
from the chair of the student’s department, stating that the student has the 
permission of the chair to attend the seminar, and specifying whether the 
department will provide fellowship and travel s 
cants will be notified as soon as possible. 


Ms. McDonough may be reached at mmcdonough@jhu.edu. 
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Be aPartot the Solution 


Student Writing Competition On Alcohol Abuse Issues 


OCTOBER 16, 2003 





BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Universe thought to 


New research by U.S. and French 
astrophysicists suggests that the uni- 
verse may bea fixed, rigid shape, and 
contradicts the conventional percep- 
tion that the universe is an infinite 
expanse. 

The team, consisting of Jeffrey 
Weeks, a mathematician from New 
York and recipient of a MacArthur 
fellowship, and researchers from the 
University of Paris and the Paris Ob- 
servatory, suggests a dodecahedral, 
or soccer ball-like shape for the uni- 
verse. 

Their findings, reported in the Oct. 
9issue of the journal Nature, are based 
on data obtained from NASA’s 
Wilkinson Microwave Anisotropy 
Probe (WMAP). According to 
NASA, WMAP maps cosmic micro- 
wave background radiation that re- 
mains from the time of the Big Bang. 
Intensity variations in the microwave 
radiation mapped by WMAP provide 
information about the shape of the 
universe at the time of its origin. 

The researchers claim that data 
from WMAP on the lack of intensity 
variations at the larger extremes of 
the scale of microwave background 
across the sky indicates a limitation 
on the universe. 

Essentially, they argue that the in- 
ability of the universe to support 
waves up beyond a certain size ex- 
plains the lack of intensity variations 
on the larger extreme of the micro- 
wave scale. 

They assert that this factor dis- 
proves the concept of the universe as 
avast expanse because “in an infinite 
flat space, waves from the Big Bang 
would fill the universe on all length 
scales.” The scientists contend that 
the universe must possess a rigid 
shape since there is a finite limitation 
on the energy, in the form of waves, it 
may possess. 

These waves and resulting data is 
then graphed on plots showing the 
finite sense of the universe. Although 
this is a common method employed 
also in stratigraphic, and ocean floor 
dating, it can also be used to map out 
boundaries of objects millions of ki- 
lometers away. 


shape of the universe is that of a 
dodecahedron, a sphere of curved 
»pentagons, similar to a soccer bail. 
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A WMAP graphical display of the universe shows the proportionate 
distances between cosmic objects. NASA specializes in these displays. 


They argue that this model, which 
was mathematically deduced, ac- 
counts for the data provided by 
WMAP and thatit correlates with the 
density variations in the beginning of 
the cosmos. 

According to George Ellis, a math- 
ematician at the University of Cape 
Town in South Africa who wrote an 


analysis accompanying the article in 
Nature, the importance of this study 
lies in that “this topology, unlike many 
others, is supported by data from 
NASA’s Wilkinson Microwave 
Anisotropy Probe (WMAP).” He 
states that the conclusion of a finite 
universe would enable scientists to 
predict future events in the cosmos 


in soccer-ball shape 


since it can be done within the pa- 
rameters of a finite, fixed universe. 
Commenting on the research, Dr. 


Ethan Vishniac of the Johns Hopkins | 


University Department of Physics 
and Astronomy said “the idea is in- 
triguing, but the dip in the micro- 
wave background power spectrum at 


very large scales is not convincing | 


evidence, at least, not by itself.” 


An expert on theoretical astro- | 
physics and cosmology, Dr. Vishniac 


says he suspects “that this will sort 
itself out over the next few months 
and that the final verdict will not be 
favorable.” 


Like most scientific projections, | 


this hypothesis presented by the Uni- 
versity of Paris is controversial. In- 


sufficient data regarding wave- | 


length readings and both the 
accuracy can also contribute to its 
doubtfulness. 

However, the theory of the rigid, 
fixed universe remains yetto be proven. 
Ellisindicates that future studies willbe 
conducted by a European satellite that 


will be launched in 2007 which will | 
provide information’ about cosmic | 


background radiation more accurately 
than WMAP. This information could 
either prove or disprove the theory pro- 
posed by Weeks and his colleagues that 
the universe is a finite decahedron, or 
soccer ball. 





JHU to offer flu shots at Levering 





BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


According to health experts, the 
influenza season this year is just 
around the corner, and public indif- 
ference to this prolific disease can be 
dangerous. Led by the Department of 
Health and Human Services, an ag- 
gressive campaign to persuade people 
to get vaccinated is already under- 
way. 

According to The New York Times, 
this will also be the first post-SARS 
flu season, and doctors have been 
debating how people’s fears about the 
new disease will affect the many vac- 


| cination campaigns. They also worry 
The astronomers suggest that the | 


that simultaneous outbreaks ofinflu- 
enza and SARS, if it were to return 
this winter, could overwhelm the 
health care system yet again. 








Submission Should Be Created 
In Op-ed Format: 
n op-ed essay is an opinion or 
editorial type commentary on 4 
specific topic. The American 
Heritage Dictionary defines “opred” as “a 
newspaper page. usually opposite the 
editorial page, that features articles 
expressing personal viewpoints. An op-ed 
essay expresses more personal views that 
will promote dialogue, debate, and 
perhaps, solutions. 
As entries must be in the form of an op-ed 


essay No research or term papers should be 
submitted. 

I The op-ed may be developed from any 
point of view of the topic, a personal 
experience, an analysis, OF an Opinion. 


















Sponsored by 


THE INTER-ASSOCIATION TASK FORCE ON ALCOHOL & OTHER SUBSTANCE ABUSE ISSUES 


TOPIC: How can campuses better p 
associated with excessive drinking 









Entry Guidelines 


Eligibility: 

® full-time undergraduate student at the time of 
application 

Registered during the fall semester of 2003 at 
an accredited four- or two-year college or 
university. 

Submission Of Materials: 

@ Submit three (3) copies of your op-ed (one 
copy paper-cipped and two stapled), 

Submit a completed Student Entry Form that 
can be obtained on the website wwwiall org 

B Include a letter on schoo! stationery from the 
Registrar's Office, verifying your eligibility 










Some say that SARS, or severe 
acute respiratory syndrome, has 
raised public awareness of respira- 
tory illnesses in general and could 
spur demand for the influenza vac- 
cine. As many as 1,000 people in 
SARS-hit Beijing with flu-like symp- 
toms were wrongly diagnosed this 
year as suffering from the mysterious 
virus, highlighting the importance of 
flu prevention. As a result, China’s 
health care system, taken by surprise 
last year by a SARS outbreak that 
spread all over the world, is expected 
to be tested again. 

To prevent overwhelming doctor 
offices, clinics, and emergency rooms, 
a successful vaccination campaign 
may make it easier to distinguish true 
cases of SARS, which has early symp- 
toms like those of the flu. 

“Flu shots are important on col- 








| I In order to be considered for the prizes, you 
must also verify that you have followed the 

statement of academic honesty that appears 
| on the Student Entry Form: 


M Only one op-ed per student per contest year 
may be submitted 


@ Keep a copy of your op-ed since no materials 
will be returned 


@ Entries must be postmarked on or 
* before Friday, November 7, 2003, or 
delivered to us by 5:00 p.m. that day. 


Entries may not be faxed or e-mailed 
B Winners will be notified in February 2004. 


Please the submission checkiist found at 
wwwiatlorg on the Student Entry Form and send 
ALL materials together to: 


Max V. Vest 
Director of Student Activities 
ed Haynes Commons 
idee! of Richmond, 
Virginia 23173 
mes @richmond.edu 
Phone (804) 289-8505 


Additional Information - 
Web: wwwiatl.orq 
Rights of Publication: The Inter-Assooiation 
Task Force reserves the right to publish 

the winning essays, in whole or in part 






































lege campuses so that everyone does 
not get sick at the same time. If my 
peers aren’t sick, then I’m probably 
not sick, so ’m happy,” says sopho- 
more Kiersten Nicholson. 

According to the United States 
Center for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (C.D.C.), influenza and 
complications arising from it,-like 
pneumonia and heart failure, kill 
an average of 36,000 people a year 
in the United States, a good major- 
ity of them elderly. The illness also 
results in an estimated 114,000 hos- 
pitalizations annually. 

This is a wake up call to most em- 
ployers and organizations that influ- 
enza vaccinations are important for 
the well-being of their employees. 


Although the most severe cases | 


usually afflict the elderly, the 
agency’s Web site most strongly rec- 
ommends vaccination for demo- 
graphic groups with the greatest risk 
for developing serious illness, such 
as people who suffer from asthma, 
diabetes, heart disease and some 
other disorders; women more than 
three months pregnant; and every- 
one 50 and older. 

The C.D.C. also states that vacci- 
nations will be received by just about 
everyone under 50 this year. They 
also hope that even healthy older chil- 
dren and adults under 50 will receive 
the vaccine this year. 

Several actions taken by local au- 
thorities should help make vaccines 
more accessible to a broader popula- 
tion than in the past. Although sup- 
ply shortages limited vaccination 
campaigns in 2000 and 2001, the 
C.D.C. says that those problems have 
been resolved. These days, pharma- 
cies as well as doctors’ offices rou- 
tinely offer flu vaccines, anda nasally 
inhaled vaccine called FluMist has 
been approved for use by healthy 
adults. 

The Occupational Health Ser- 
viceson Homewood Campus is also 
participating in this drive to get 
people vaccinated. Starting on 


.Tuesday October 28th, 2003, flu 


shots will be offered from 10 a.m. 
— 12 p.m. and 1:30 — 3:30 p.m. 
The shots will be administered on 
October 29th and October 30th at 
the same times, in Levering Hall. 

“Tt is important and reassuring 
that JHU takes the health and wel- 
fare of their students very seri- 
ously,” explained junior David 
Wheeler. 


STSTRAVEL.COM 


1-800-648-4849 / www.ststravel.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SELL SPRING BREAK 
c TRIPS 

All the fun & All the protection 

American Express Worldwide 

Guaranteed BEST BUY 
One free trip for every 10 paid or CASH 
starting with first booking. 
Make your Spring Break extreme 
Exxtreme Vacations, Inc. 
1-800-336-2260 
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Upcomine Events at JHMI 
AND HOMEWOOD 


Thursday, Oct.16 

7:45 a.m. ANP32A and Induced Differentiation of Cancer Cells 
Gary Pasternack, M.D., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor, JHU 

West Lecture Hall, WBSB 

Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


12 p.m. Collaboration or Calamity: Africa in Peril 20th Annual 
World Food Day Satellite Telebroadcast 

Dr. Urban Jonsson 

UNICEP’s Regional Director for Eastern and Southern Africa 
Room W2030, BSPH 

Sponsored by: Center for a Livable Future 


1 p.m. Studying Synaptic Plasticity by Selectively Perturbing Single 
Neurons 

Venkatesh Murthy, Ph.D. 

Department of Molecular & Cellular Biology, Harvard University 
West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB 

Sponsored by: Neuroscience Department 


4 p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Seminar Series: Sticking 
Out Its Neck — Binding of Myosin-1c. to Hair-cell Receptors 
Janet L. Cyr, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor, Dept. of Otolaryngology, and Sensory 
Neuroscience Research Center, West Va. 

Talbot Library, Traylor 709 

Sponsored by: Biomedical Engineering 


4p.m. Transcriptional Regulation of Glucose Homeostasis 
Pere Puigserver, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Cell Biology, JHU School of Medicine 
Mudd Hall Room 100, Homewood 

Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


Friday, Oct. 17 

10 a.m. 2003: Where Are We Now in the Therapy of RA? 
Michael Weinblatt, M.D. 

Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School / Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, Boston, MA 

Suite 8046, 1830 Bldg. 

Sponsored by: Division of Rheumatology 


11 a.m. Programming Approaches to Creating Customized, 
Interactive Data Visualization Displays 

Edward B. Bunker, M.P.H. 

Health Science Informatics Research Fellow 

Meyer B105 

Sponsored by: Pathology, Health Sciences Informatics 


12 p.m. Pathophysiology of Visceral Pain and Referred Hyperalgesia 
Fernando Cervero, M.D. 

Professor & Director, Anesthesia Research Unit, McGill 

University, Montreal, Canada 

Meyer 1-191 Auditorium 

Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


1 p.m. Welch Helps You Work Workshop featuring PubMed: 
This workshop provides an overview and update on PubMed 
Holly Harden, M.L.LS. 

Liaison Librarian, The Welch Medical Library 

CRB 3M42 

Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


3:30 p.m. Hematopoiesis & Immunology Conference: Innate and 
Adaptive Immune Responses to Bacterial Infection 

Eric Pamer, M.D. 

Memorial Sloan-Kettering 

CRB 3M42 ‘ 

Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


Saturday, Oct. 18 

8 a.m. Course on Research Ethics (C.O.R.E.) 

Mark T. Hughes, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Turner Concourse 

Sponsored by: Office of Continuing Medical Education 


Monday, Oct. 20 

2 p.m. What’s New in HIT?: A Revolution on the Iceberg? 

Lars M. Asmis, M.D., Ph.D. 

Visiting Scientist 

CMSC 406 

Sponsored by: Hematology ° 


Tuesday, Oct. 21 

12 p.m. Analysis of Differential Protein Expression, the 
Phosphoproteome, and the Histone code by Mass Spectrometry 
Dr. Donald F. Hunt 

Dept. of Chemistry and Pathology, University of Virginia 

The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 


Wednesday, Oct. 22 

12 p.m. Development and Evolution of Feathers 

Dr. Cheng-Ming Chuong 

Dept. of Pathology, University of Southern California, 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 

612 Physiology Bldg. 

Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 





Are youinterested in 
writing for the 
_ Science section? — 


ADVERTISEMENT 


’ WEP: & Eis t aae ( f 
_ Ifso,e-mail: 
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No experience required, 
all looks and ages 
Earn $100-$500 a day! et 

pee 
1-888-870-0167 : 
ext, 6219 















ADVERTISEMENT 


Spring Break ‘04 with 
StudentCity.com and Maxim 
Magazine! 
Get hooked up with Free Trips, Cash, and 
VIP Status as Campus Rep! Choose from 
15 of the hottest destinations, Book early 
for FREE MEALS, FREE DRINKS and 
150% Lowest Price Guarantee! To reserve 
online, or to view our Photo Gallery, visit 
www.studentcity.com or Call 1-888- 
SPRINGBREAK! | 


‘ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


eer ACT NOW!*** 


Book 11 people, get 12th trip free! 
Group discounts for 6+ 


www. springbreakdiscounts.com 


or 
800-838-8202 
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Game three came down to the wire 


New fencing coach will be Lady Jays dominate tri- match 
a valuable recruiting asset 


BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Between owning and running the 
Clinton Fencing Club in Lebanon, 
New Jersey and serving as the new 
head coach of the Hopkins Fencing 
team, Austin Young is an extremely 
busy man. 

“It’s tough but it’s doable,” said 
Young, who has been commuting be- 
tween Baltimore and Lebanon since 
being announced head coach at the 
end of August. “I’m working seven 
days a week. The drive hasn’t been 
too bad, but it’s being constantly on 
the move.” 

When Dick Oles, Hopkins’ fenc- 
ing coach for the past 45 years, an- 
nounced his retirement, Associate 
Director of Athletics Josh 
MacArthur immediately began a 
national search fora newcoach. UI- 
timately, Young emerged as his first 
choice. 

“His knowledge of our recruiting 
base and of fencing in our area made 
him the choice,” MacArthur says. 
“His ability to recruit is going to 
help our program inthelongrun, as 
will his energy level and his passion 
for fencing — as well as his coach- 
ing skill, which goes without say- 
ing. 

Young began fencing in 1985 and 
later competed atthe Division I level 
at Rutgers University while study- 
ing finance. Following his gradua- 
tion in 1996, he became an assistant 
men’s fencing coach at Rutgers, 
helping the Scarlet Knights to ninth 
and 13th place finishes at the NCAA 
championships. 

“[ really enjoyed working with the 
team at Rutgers,” said Young. “Work- 
ing with a club isn’t quite the same. 
I’ve wanted to go back into the col- 
lege ranks, but I’ve never had an op- 
portunity to run a club and still bea 
college coach until now.” 

Following last year’s 25th place 
finish inthe NCAA Championships 
by Hopkins Fencing, even veteran 
team members were nervous about 
the gepartare of theis ieactinie 
coach. 


“T was a little erect | at first,” 


said senior Matt Bouloubasis, who 





finished fifth in the region last year 
and 14th nationallyin the men’s epee. 
“We were coming off a very success- 
ful year, so I thought it was strange to 
see Coach Oles leave. After I met 
Coach Young, I knew everything 
would be fine.” 

Bouloubasis describes the transi- 
tion from Coach Oles to Coach Young 
as “seamless.” 

“He has revitalized the fencing 
team,” said Bouloubasis of his new 
coach. 
AE i REESE EIT) 


[Young's] knowledge 
of our recruiting base 
and of fencing in our 
area made him the 
choice. His ability to 
recruit is going to help 
our program in the 


long run. 


—ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
OF ATHLETICS 
JERRY MCARTHUR 





“The transition has been much 
easier than I anticipated,” admitted 
Young. “I was born fifteen years into 
Coach Oles’ coaching at Hopkins. He 
was there for a long, long time. But I 
can relate a little bit more to the team 
and I am more open to listening to 
what they have to say.” 

In its first three weeks of practice, 
Young has challenged the team with 
demanding cross-training exercise. 

“T get the idea that we’re doing a 
little bit more in terms of push-ups 
and that kind of thing than they’re 
used to, but they’re starting to get 
used to it,” said Young, who is stress- 


ing physical fitness with this year’ s 
a squad. : : 


“He takes a more modern ap- 
proach to coaching the team by en- 


couraging cross training in other ac- | 


tivities,” agreed Bouloubasis. “Coach 
was just the infusion of fresh blood 


that we needed. The team chemistry 


aN M. : » 
1s very cohesive. 


Both MacArthur and Young have 


high hopes for the team this year. 


“Coach Young had coached | 


many, many championship teams,” 


said MacArthur. “Last year, we had | 


one NCAA qualifier; this year, the 
goal is to have two. We'd like to im- 
prove our standings at the NCAA 
championships.” 


“I'd like to see both the foil and | 
epee squads win their conferences | 


and to win the conference overall,” 
said Young. 


regionals.” 
Recruiting is also a high priority 


for the new coach. During his ca- | 


reer, Young recruited five athletes 
who competed in the NCAA cham- 
pionship level, including three All- 
Americans. 

“I want to put our program in 


front of people,” said Young. “New | 
Jersey is one of the largest fencing | 


states in the country, and I’m rea- 
sonably well-known in the New Jer- 
sey area. I know a lot of the high 
school coaches and I travel to a ma- 
jority of the meaningful national 
tournaments.” 

Young hopes his presence at more 
of the national tournaments will 
make Hopkins fencing more of a 
player on a national level. For now, 


being present at two places at onceis | 


a challenge. 

“Tm looking for another coach to 
take over for me in New Jersey,” says 
Young, who is looking forward to 
focusing his efforts on Hopkins’ up- 
coming season. 

“T wish I could give more to both 
the kids up there and the kids down 
here,” he added. “I didn’t feel like I 
could drop the kids that I’ve been 
working with for the past five 
years.” 

The search foracoachat Hopkins, 
however, is over. 

Both the athletes | and the. athletic © 


administration alike are excited to | 
see in the future so we wanted to do 


have Young join the Hopkins team. 





“I would definitely like | 
to see at least three or four people | 
make it into the top eight at | 
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The Volleyball team was dominant Saturday, sweeping both matches. 


BY AARON GLASER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LetTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team began this Saturday on a high 
note and stayed there. Head coach 


| Scott Pennewill kicked off last 


Saturday’ stri-match against Franklin 
& Marshall and Ursinus by taking a 
moment to present senior offensive 
hitter Stephanie Kaliades with the 
game ball from last Wednesday’s 
game against Gettysburg. 

Kaliades became only the third 
player in Hopkins history to record 
1,000 kills in the 3-2 loss to the Bul- 
lets. Taking advantage of the excite- 
ment generated by this amazing ac- 
complishment, Kaliades and her 
teammates took to the court against 
the Diplomats and dominated from 
start to finish. The Jays’ zeal was evi- 
dent, as they swept the Diplomats and 
the Bears in straight games. 

In the greater scope of the Centen- 
nial Conference standings, the games 
against F&M and Ursinus were crucial. 

“Obviously we are working hard 
to improve our position within the 
conference and stay in the hunt for a 
_ tournament playoff | berth,” said 
‘Pennewill. “F&M is a team we may 


well this first time we played them. 
They rely on their middle hitter Eliza- 
beth Earll to carry a lot of the offense. 
That being said, we had to play well at 
the pins on both sides of the net.” 

Hopkins did just that, but not im- 
mediately, stumbling to a rocky start 
in game one. Great play at the net 
kept the Diplomats in contention with 
the Jays in the early going, with nei- 
ther team pulling away with the lead. 
However, the Diplomats started to 
fall behind when their defensive play 
in the backcourt deteriorated. Senior 
hitter and captain Samantha Raggi 
and junior hitter Skye Young formed 
an impenetrable wall at the net for 
Hopkins, hardly allowing any of the 
Diplomats’ shots through. 

By the end of the first frame, 
Hopkins pulled away and won, 30- 
21. Games two and three got progres- 
sively closer, though. 

A battle atthe net dominated game 
two. Raggi and Young of Hopkins 
duked it out with F&M’s frontline for 
control of the game. It was not untila 
trio of superb defensive players 
sparked Hopkins, as sophomore 
blocker Jen Hajj, sophomore hitter 


wt | 
~ a: 


for the Lady Jays as well, as the Diplo- 
mats seemed to come together. Earll 
provided excellent play at the net, 

which, combined with the great hustle 
of their back line, gave F&M the early 
lead. At one point, the Diplomats 
looked to take a surprise win in game 
three, and led 29-28 at one point. But 
when what would have been the game- 
winning serve fell short, Hopkins got 
the ball back with the score tied at 29. 

Two points later, Hajj set Kaliades for 
the kill that resulted in the game-win- 
ning 32nd pointat the end ofa volley. 

“Saturday’s game against Franklin 
& Marshall was very important to us 
for conference standing,” said 
Raggi. “We were very excited to play 
them since we had lost to them last 
year in the conference semifinals. We 
proved to be the stronger team this 
weekend and took them in three; it 
was a very exciting win and so impor- 
tant for our conference record as we 
now sit in the two spot behind 
Gettysburg.” 

The game against Ursinus proved 
to be more of the same. 

For the most part, the second 
match wasa one-sided affair. The Blue 
Jays routed the Bears, and were domi- 
nant in all three games. In game one, 
no clear Ursinus offensive or defen- 
sive power emerged to compete with 
O’Callaghan, Baydala, Hajj, Kaliades 
and freshman Lizzie Kay. Asa result, 
the Bears were unable to compete with 
the Blue Jays, losing 30-14. 

In game two, the Bears came to- 
gether somewhat with strong defen- 
sive play from their corps of seniors, 
and capitalized on a suddenly lack- 
luster Jays’ defense. But new blood in 
the form of freshman defensive spe- 
cialist Adri Eisen revitalized the Jays, 
who pulled it together to hold off 
Ursinus, winning 30-25. Game three 
looked more like a repeat of game 
one, with Hopkins scoring 12 points 
in the final minutes to the Bears’ two, 
winning it 30-18. 

“Overall winning both matches in 
three games was good to see,” said 
Pennewill. “The importance of fin- 
ishing matches quickly is something 
our team wants to improve on each 
and every outing. We stressed put- 
ting together a string start, middle 

and end to each game and match. 


Kate O’Callaghan and junior setter This is important to playing better 


Betsy Baydala each contributed tothe — 


game two win. Hopkins won 30-26. 


each time we see a conference oppo- 
nent.” 





TELL IT LIKE IT IS 
Most Student Make Healthy Choices 


69% of college students have 0-5 drinks per week.* 


If you decide to drink, please do so in moderation* 


or you may become another 


Jack O’Lantern 
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Hopkins Fencing has reason to be optimistic this year with new head coach Austin Young ready to take over. 
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National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week 
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Jays ranked No. 15 in poll Lady Jays complete successful 


homestand, win three of four 


Sophomore linebacker Adam | 
Luke registereda career-high 13 tack- | 


ConTINUED From Pace A12 
with 35. 

A failed two-point conversion at- 
tempt following Triplin’s touchdown 
grab left F & M leading bya score of 7- 
6. The first play of the second quarter, 
however, changed that; Merrell 
flipped a screen pass out to Cook, 
who weaved his way through the 
Dips’ defense for a 32-yard score, 
giving Hopkins a 13-7 lead. The 
score remained the same as the 
teams went into the locker rooms 
for halftime. 

Hopkins picked up right where it 
left off to start the second half, as the 
Jays garnered three more points on 
30-yard field goal by senior Chris 
Smolyn. Franklin & Marshall would 
not go quietly, however, and an- 
swered with a 14-yard touchdown 
catch by F&M’s All-American wide 
receiver Justin Salton, who nar- 
rowed the gap 16-14. 

But just two minutes later, Nesbitt 
busted a 22-yard touchdown run for 
the Jays and extended the lead to nine 
points once again early in the fourth 
quarter. 

The Diplomats were threatening 
inside Blue Jay territory on the ensu- 
ing drive until senior cornerback Joe 
Deluzio intercepted F&M quarter- 
back Jeff Harner’s pass at the Hopkins 

10-yard line and returned the pick to 
midfield. 

Hopkins wasted no time in taking 
advantage of the turnover; the very 
next play, Cook disappeared into a 
pile, before emerging on therightside 
and leaving a slew of tacklers in his 
wake en route to a 52-yard touch- 
down run — the longest of his 
Hopkins career. Essential on the play 
was a tremendous downfield block- 
ing effort by Triplin, who took care of 
the last defender who had a shot at 
catching Cook. 

The downfield block was nothing 
new for the Jays, as Triplin, Wolcott, 








and sophomore wide receiver Steve 
Eno routinely spring big running 
plays with their tireless stalk-block- 
ing efforts in the secondary. 

Cook’s trip to the end zone broke 
the game wide open and destroyed 
any hopes of a Diplomat comeback. 
Nesbitt tacked on another insurance 
touchdown run after a blocked punt 
with three minutes remaining to cap 
the scoring. 

The Hopkins defense was a bad 
news, good news story. The bad news 
was the Jays yielded the most points 
they have all season. The good news? 
It was just 14 points. 


If we play the way we 
know we can play, 
every week from here 
on out will be like a 
Conference 


championship game. 


—HEAD COACH 
JIM MARGRAFF 





The tenacious Blue Jay defense 
adjusted to the Diplomats passing 
attack after facing two predominantly 
running teams in the previous two 
weeks. The defense intercepted three 
passes during game, stopping sev- 
eral key drives. 

Junior safety Matt Campbell con- 
tinued to prove his ability as a 
playmaker, corralling two intercep- 
tions and upping his season total toa 
conference-leading six picks. His 
nose for the ball also has him two 
interceptions away from tying the 


Hopkins single season record of eight. 
Campbell also had seven tackles, and 
his second interception setup 
Hopkins’ second touchdown. 


les, including one for a loss. His per- 


formance earned him Centennial | 


Conference honor roll status. Senior 


captain Paul Longo also had 12 tack- | 
les from his strong safety position. | 
The defense combined for nine tack- | 


les for loss and eight passes broken 


up. 
Senior rover Colin Slemenda and 


junior Chris Wegman combined for | 


the Jays’ lone sack. Freshman Ian 
Anderson blockeda puntin the fourth 
quarter, which was recovered and re- 
turned seven yards by sophomore 


defensive lineman Chris Seigle and | 


setup the final touchdown. 

The Blue Jays will square offagainst 
the only other undefeated team in the 
Centennial Conference, Gettysburg, 
Friday night at Homewood. The 7 
p.m. game is Hopkins’ only night 
game this season. 

Gettysburg enters the game witha 
record of 4-1 (1-0 in the Centennial 
Conference). Their lone loss this fall 
came against the No. 18 ranked team 
at the time, Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege. 

The Bullets also upset McDaniel 
last week, becoming the only Centen- 


nial team besides the Blue Jays to beat | 


McDaniel since 1997. 

“Gettysburg has always played us 
tough and this year should be no dif- 
ferent,” said Hopkins’ head coach Jim 
Margraff. “Ifwe play the way we know 
we can play, every week from here on 
out will be like a Conference champi- 
onship game.” 

Hopkins is also ranked seventh in 
the first Lambert ECAC poll of the 
season. The Blue Jays had never been 
featured on the aforementioned poll 
before this week. 
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Adam Cook breaks free for a big run against F&M. Cook accoun ted for 268 all-purpose yards and two TDs. 





Cross Country looking to excell in 
Centennial Conf. championships 


MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


Nearing the end of their season, 
the Johns Hopkins Men’s and 
Women’s Cross Country team raced 
in the Triton Classic in San Diego, 

~ California this past Saturday. The only 
East Coach team amonga highly com- 
petitive field of 17, the men placed 
11th. The women earned a 10th place 
finish out of 20. UCLA won the men’s 
8K, earning 52 points and narrowly 
beating out Orange Coast with 53 
points. Hopkins received a score of 
283 points on the men’s side. 

Sophomore Gabe Tonkin paced 
the Blue Jays with a time of 27:55, 
earning him 68th place overall. 

“The team has been really coming 
together lately,” said Tonkin. “We 
only have one more meet between 
now and conferences, but I think we 
can still drop a good deal of time, 

_ individually and as a team.” 

Behind Tonkin was freshman 
Travis Koh in 78th, finishing in 28:08. 
Sophomore Jason Farber finished in 
28:29, good for an 88th place finish, 
followed by freshman Jason Chiang. 
Right behind Chiang was sophomore 

Andrew Bauerschmidt in 92th. 
“Coming through the first mile of 
the 5-mile race in 5:12, I knew it was 
2! going to be a rough race. I still ended 
rue | 


up getting a [personal record], and 
that felt great” said Bauerschmidt. He 
finished the race with a time of 28:37. 

“It was the first time any of these 
guys had broken 29 minutes on the 
season, so to see all five of them under 
29 minutes was definitely a nice im- 
provement, and bodes well for the 
remainder of the season,” said head 
coach Bobby Van Allen. “We're defi- 
nitely peaking at the right time. We 
have always come together strong as 
a team at the right time, and this per- 
formance really showed me that we 
have what it takes to do well at our 
conference championships in two 
weeks.” 

For the women, the slightly larger 
field of twenty schools left them in 
twelfth place with 329 points, coming 
in just ahead of Redlands’ 333 points. 
UCLA also won the women’s divi- 
sion with 60 points, beating out UC 
Irvine, which finished with 62 points. 

“Our strength ofthe women’s team 
is our depth, and everyone in our top 
seven could be our number one run- 
ner onany given day,” said Van Allen. 

Leading the way for Hopkins was 
sophomore Gloria Vasconcellos in 
57th place with a time of 24:53 for the 
6K race. Right behind her was fresh- 


‘man Jessica Lozzier in 24:55 for a60th 


place finish. Senior Anna Stirgwolt 
earned 87th place overall, with her 
s ‘ 


time of 25:49, while senior Laura 
Vernikoff followed Stirgwolt in 95th 
with a time of 26:05. 

Members of the team who did not 
head to San Diego competed in the 
Goucher Invitational where the 
women finished sixth out of seven 
schools with 136 points. The men fin- 
ished sixth out of nine schools with 
44 points. 

Freshman Christine Medina fin- 
ished the 5K in 21:59, pacing the 
Lady Jays. Her performance earned 
her 20th. Freshman teammate An- 
drea Christman and sophomore Eva 
Nieder finished 28th and 29th with 
times of 22:36 and 22:37, respec- 
tively. 

The Hopkins men also fared well, 
with four top 40 finishes. The Jays 
were led by senior Alex Gochal, who’s 
time of 30:39 ranked him 27th over 
all, followed by freshman Sam 
Olesky’s 30th place finish with a time 
of 30:57. Senior Andy Myers finished 
in 31:51, good for 29th, and freshman 
Joe Kim placed 40th with his time of 
32 minutes even. 

“It was a difficult course, but as a 
team, we ran well” said Kim. 

Up next for the entire Cross Coun- 
try team will be a meeting against 
conference rival Gettysburg College 
at the Gettysburg Invitational on Sat- 
urday. 


| 
| 





CONTINUED From Pace A12 

“We have scored as many goals in 
the past three games as we did in the 
previous eight,” noted Hewitt. “Our 
passing game has been really strong 
and we keep getting better.” 

“We executed well on our penalty 
corners in this game,” added Kappel. 

Hopkins has also drastically im- 
| proved the communication aspect of 
its game, something the team has con- 
centrated on in practice. Kappel and 
Hewitt agreed that their hard work 
and drilling paid dividends in the 
game on Saturday. 

“Wewere definitely talking to each 
other more on offense and letting each 
other know when to shoot and where 
to pass, particularly in thecircle,” said 
Hewitt. “Our defense was communi- 
cating better, too.” 

Fresh off its successful four-game 
homestand, Hopkins will hit the road 
again on Saturday afternoon to face 
Haverford College in Pennsylvania. 
The Blue Jays hope to build on their 
two-game winning streak and recent 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Amidst travel delays and power 
outages, the Johns Hopkins Women’s 
Soccer team fought valiantly against 
rival Swarthmore, but ultimately lost 
2-1 in overtime in one of the hardest- 
fought conference games of the sea- 
son. 

Things didn’t get any better for 
the Blue Jays when they battled 
Gettysburg this past Wednesday ei- 
ther. The Bullets upset Hopkins by a 
score of 2-1. 

With her team trailing 2-0, sopho- 
more forward Meg McIntosh scored 
the lone goal for the Blue Jays, but it 
was too little, too late. 

Sophomore midfielder Becky 
Strauss netted the unassisted game- 
winner in the 93rd minute for 
Swarthmore. Inagamewherethe Blue 
Jays saw their early lead evaporate, it 
was a tough defeat to swallow. 

“Tt was a hard loss,” said sopho- 
more defender/midfielder Katherine 
Taft. “We know we could have and 
should have beaten them, but we just 
couldn’t put it all together. That has 
been one of our biggest problems this 
year. We individually possess more 
talent than I think this program has 
seen in years, and we have the deepest 
bench in the conference. But we just 
can’t seem to get everything to click 
all at the same time. Once we do, we 
will be unstoppable.” 

The Blue Jays jumped ahead onan 








success as the team sets its sights on 
the Centennial Conference title. 





We have scored as 
many goals in the past 
three games as we did 
in the previous 

eight. Our passing 
game has been really 


strong. 


—SENIOR FORWARD 
KELLY HEWITT 





A major obstacle to the Blue Jays’ 
success has been translating their 
dominance on turf onto grass 


early goal by freshman defender 
Lindsey Kimura in the waning min- 
utes of the first half. Freshmen for- 
ward Lauren Baumann assisted on 
the play. . 

Swarthmore freshman midfielder 
Jane Sachs tied the game at 1-1 when 
she scored on an assist from senior 
midfielder Katey McKaffrey. The 





We just can't seem to 
get everything to click 
all at the same time. 
Once we do, we will 


be unstoppable. 


—FRESHMAN DEFENDER 
KATHERINE TAFT 





Blue Jays were unable to respond, 
ultimately losing a heartbreaker in 
extra frames. 

“The loss was unfortunate,” said 
Kimura, “but wewill refocus in prepa- 
ration for Gettysburg.” 

The conference losses to 
Swarthmoreand Gettysburg drop the 
Blue Jays to 3-3 in the Centennial 
Conference this fall, and 9-5-1 over- 
all. The trio of conference losses 
makes every Centennial game from 
here on out essential to the Jays’ play- 


VADIM G 
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| Junior midfielder Anna Rehwinkel and the Lady Jays have recovered from a slow start to the 2003 season. 


fields. Although Haverford is 0-4 in 
conference this year, the Blue Jays 
know that they cannot take anything 
for granted when playing away from 
Homewood Field, which is artificial 
turf. 

“Any timea team plays onitshome 
field, it has a slight advantage. It is 
important that we play hard against 
Haverford because anything can hap- 
pen,” said Hewitt. “Our success 
comes down to us having the ability 
to transfer our skills and our game to 
grass fields. On grass, it’s a much 
slower game and once the ball gets to 
one end, it’s harder to get it 
out. However, ifwe play solid defense, 
we can beas strong ofa team on grass 
as we are on turf.” 

Upon their return from 
Haverford, the Blue Jays will host 
another conference rival, Washing- 
ton College, next Tuesday evening at 
7:00 p.m. on Homewood Field. 

“Our ultimate goal is to win our 
conference, but we need to focus on 
every game as it comes,” said Kappel. 





Hopkins struggles vs. G’burg 


off hopes. With only the top four 
squads making the post season, 
Hopkins needs to rediscover its early- 
season form. 

After struggling this past week, 
many questions have arisen about a 
team that definitely has the talent, 
but, at least so far, has yet to uncover 
its endless potential. 

“T think that we need to continue 
to work on finishing [teams off], 
which has been plaguing us all sea- 
son,” said freshman midfielder Jessie 
McKenzie. “At this point we need to 
concentrate on connecting in every 
part of the field, all the way to the 
strikers, in order to be successful. 
Right now we’re going to have to re- 
group and play our hearts out, one 
game at a time.” 

One reason why the Blue Jayscame 
up short against Swarthmore has to 
be the their inability to capitalize on 
corner kicks. Hopkins had seven op- 
portunities; Swarthmore had none. 
The Jays also out-shot Swarthmore 
14-7. When a team leads in these two 
statistical categories, the result is usu- 
ally a win. 

Not in this case. 

The usually dominant goaltending 
of the Blue Jays was unable to hold 
Swarthmore as well. The Garnet Tide 
was able to score two goals on only 
seven shots. The Blue Jays recorded no 
saves. That said, the defense is playing 
solid soccer; but the offense needs to 
firein order to turna pretty good soccer 
team into a dominant one. 


Junior Jenn Sciarpelletti and the Lady Jays are struggling in the Centennial Conference so far this fall. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 





Football vs. Gettysburg 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


V’ball vs. Muhlenberg ll a.m. 
W. Soccer vs. Bryn Mawr 1 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The current players on the L.A. 
Lakers combine for 34 total All- 
Star appearances. Former Jazz 
forward Karl Malone is the leader, 
with 12. 





Jays dominate Dips, stay unbeaten 





BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Football team 
preserved its impeccable record last 
Saturday on Homewood Field witha 
37-14 victory over Franklin & 
Marshall. The win improved Hopkins 
to 6-0 (2-0 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence) and markedits 10" straight vic- 
tory dating back to last season. Im- 
proving four spots from last week’s 
AFCA Division III Football Poll, the 
Blue Jays are now ranked No. 15 in 
the country. 

The Blue Jay offense amassed 442 
total yards and scored five touch- 
downs to wear down the Diplomats. 
Leading the offensive charge was jun- 
ior tailback Adam Cook, who racked 
up 149 rushing yards on 19 carries 


and one touchdown, as well as one 
touchdown reception for 32 yards. 
His performance earned him a spot 
on the Centennial Conference Offen- 
sive Honor Roll. 

Equally impressive was the effort 
of steadily improving freshman 
tailback Mark Nesbitt. Nesbitt had 
103 yards on 11 carriesand two touch- 
downs in his first 100-yard rushing 
performance as a Blue Jay. This 
marked the first time since 1997 that 
two Hopkins players rushed for 100 
yards in the same game. 

“The offensive line opened huge 
holes to run through all game,” said 
Cook. “We knew that if we stuck to 
our game plan we would eventually 
break the game wide open.” 

Senior quarterback George 
Merrell played another efficient game, 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
George Merrell, who has thrown for 11 TDs and no picks this year, fights througha tackle inthe Jays’ win over Centennial. Conference foe F&M. 


completing 14 of 23 passes for 169 
yards and two touchdowns. Merrell, 
who has not thrown an interception 
all season, now has 11 touchdown 
passes on the year. The fleet-footed 
QB is also undefeated (8-0) asa start- 
ing quarterback over the past two sea- 
sons. 

Merrell’s favorite targets on the 
day were freshman Anthony 
Triplin, who had seven catches for 
67 yards, and junior Brian Wolcott, 
who chipped in with four recep- 
tions for 57 yards. Senior tight end 
Jason Lehman continued to éstab- 
lish himself as one of the premier 
receiving tight ends in the confer- 
ence with two key catches during 
the game. 

Though Hopkins proved to have 
too much firepower for the Diplo- 


mats in the second half, F&M drew 
first blood with a two-yard run early 


in the first quarter to cap an eight | 
play, 76-yard drive. The score | 


snapped a three-game shutout streak 
for the Blue Jays’ defense. 

Five minutes later, Hopkins capi- 
talized on an illegal kick penalty by 
the F&M punter to scoreits first points 
ofthe game. Merrell rolled to his right 
and found Triplin just inside the py- 
lon of the end zone for a 12-yard 
touchdown pass. 

Triplin, who leads the Jays with 29 
receptions this fall, needs only six 
more catches to tie the Centennial 
mark for most receptions in a season 
bya freshman. Hopkins alumnus Joe 
Richards currently holds the record, 
as he set the mark in 1990. 

ConTINUED ON Pace A11 





EF, Hockey back on track, wins 2 ina row 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team earned its second straight vic- 
tory last Saturday in dramatic fash- 
ion with a game-winning goal by 
sophomore forward Caite Kappel 
with just over one minute remaining. 
Kappel’s goal sparked the Blue Jays to 
a4-3 victory over Franklin & Marshall 
College to improve Hopkins’ Cen- 





tennial Conference record to 3-1 and 
its overall record to 5-6. 

After starting the season 2-5, the 
Lady Jays are on a 3-1 tear over the 


past two weeks, with their only loss. 


coming against eighth-ranked East- 
ern Mennonite. 

“Tt’s great that after a slow start, 
we have been able to come back,” 
said senior forward Kelly Hewitt, one 
ofthe team’s captains. “We have defi- 
nitely proven ourselves as a force to 


be reckoned with.” 

Inits game against F&M, the Blue 
Jays came out strong and maintained 
a high level of play for most of the 
match. They scored first 14 minutes 
into the game when senior forward 
Jenny Farrelly blasted a pass from 
Hewitt into the goal. The Diplomats 
answered rightback though, evening 
the score at 1-1 with 7:40 left in the 
first half on a shot by Brittany Croll. 

However, senior forward Rachel 


VADIUM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
hey hewiaigges naaed Conference B Player of the Week for her two goals and two assists in Hopking wins. 


Callaway enabled Hopkins to retaina 
one-goal advantage by scoring an 
unassisted goal of her own. As was 
the case for most of the first two quar- 
ters, the beginning of the second half 
was dominated by defense. 

Hewitt finally gave the Jays some 
breathing room, scoring a goal with 
17:25 left in the game. But Croll an- 
swered back for the Diplomats with 
her second score of the day less than 
aminute later to pull her squad within 
one of the Jays. Eileen Keever then 
tied the score at 3-3 with ten minutes 
remaining. Hopkins was a bit shaken 
up by this sudden comeback, but the 
team maintained its composure and 
continued to make solid passes and 
play aggressively. Their diligence paid 
off when Kappel fired the game-de- 
ciding shot from 15-yards out goal 
with 1:05 left in the game. 

“I was just excited that our team 
won,” said Kappel. “It was definitely 
a team effort; we all worked together 
to score that goal.” 

The Diplomats immediately went 
back to work, though, and mounted a 
strong offensive attack. Nevertheless, 
Hopkins goalkeeper Meredith 
Shifman thwarted their scoring at- 
tempt by making a tough save in the 
final seconds of the game. Hopkins 
regained possession of the ball and 
ran out the clock to secure a 4-3 win, 

Shifman made three saves over the 
course of the game, while her Diplo- 
mat counterpart, Michelle Altman, 
made eight. Hopkins held a 15-9 ad- 
vantage on shots anda 9-4 advantage 
on penalty corners, indicative of its 
recent offensive surge. 

ContinuED ON Pace A11 














BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer 
team kept up its winning ways this 
past week with three victories — two 
of which came under the lights of 
Homewood and the other onthe road 
at Gettysburg. The Blue Jays are now 
11-1-1 on the season, and the recent 
success has helped them climb back 


| up in the polls. In the most recent 


NSCAA/Adidas Division III Men’s 
Soccer Poll, the Blue Jays have moved 


| up to No. 13 and have advanced to 
| No. 2 in the mid-Atlantic region, be- 


hind Elizabethtown. 
Most recently the Blue Jays domi- 
nated Gettysburg in a must-win con- 


| ference game this past Wednesday. 


Previously undefeated in the con- 
ference, Gettysburg was brutally over- 


| matched against Hopkins, which has 


won six straight games. 

Senior forward Chad Tarabolous 
and junior midfielder Chris Brown 
both scored goals in the second half 


| to put the game away for the Jays. 


The Jays’ defense was suffocating 


} | from start to finish; Hopkins’ junior 

| goalkeeper Gary Kane didn’t even 
| need to make a save to preserve the 
| shutout. Kane has not been scored 


upon in over 500 minutes. 

Gettysburg, which had previously 
been ranked fifth in the Mid-Atlantic 
region coming into the game, falls to 
4-1 inthe Centennial Conference with 
the loss to Hopkins. 

The first of the two home victories 
last week came against Haverford, a 
conference opponent. The game was 
highlighted by senior Chad 
Tarabolous’ hat trick. After making 
quick work of the Fords, the Blue Jays _ 
faced a much greater challenge on 
Saturday when they played Arcadia, 
which had won 10 straight games 
coming into the contest against 
Hopkins. 

The game proved to be a defensive 
struggle, with the only goal coming off 
the foot of freshman Moath Hamzeh, 
who scored his second goal of the sea- 
son off of a pass from Tarabolous. 
Hamzehscoredonashotfromsix yards 
out, beating Arcadia keeper Ralph 
Giangulio (four saves). Kaneneeded to 
record just two saves for the shutout, 
and pushedhis overall combined score- 
less streak to 460:11. 

The win also snapped Arcadia’s 
10-game overall win streak as well as 
a two-game unbeaten streak against 
the Blue Jays. 

Arcadia, which was previously 
ranked sixth in the region, fell out of 
the regional top ten, and dropped to 
10-2-1. The closeness of the game is 
evidenced by not only the number of 
shots, but also corner kick numbers; 
both teams had the five corners. 
Hopkins held a slight advantage in 





M. Soccer ranked 
No. 13 in D-III poll 


shots 8-6. 

Tarabolous was also named the 
Centennial Conference Player of the 
Week after registering a hat trick 
against the Fords and assisting on 
the game-winning goal against 
Arcadia. 

Looking down the road, Hopkins 
path to defending its Centennial Con- 
ference title doesn’t get any easier. 
The Jays havea pivotal matchesloom- 
ing on the schedule this coming week, 
as they hit the road for an afternoon 
battle Saturday against conference foe 
Swarthmore. 

The game against the Garnet Tide 
is crucial because, with a relatively 
short conference schedule, every win 
builds towards a possible playoff 
berth, Centennial Conference title, 
and ultimately an NCAA tournament 
bid. 

Wednesday’s win against 
Gettysburg, one of the Centennial co- 
leaders at the time, will be instrumental 
in the Jays’ playoff standing. 
Muhlenberg, whichalso beat the Jaysin 
Allentown, Pennsylvania earlier this 
season, is the lone team in the confer- 
ence witha spotless Centennial record. 

The Blue Jays defeated Gettysburg 
at home in a shootout last year, win- 
ning by ascore of 6-4. The four goals 
given up by Hopkins in that contest 
ties the mark for the most allowed 
since the 2000 season. The year be- 
fore, Gettysburg eliminated Hopkins 
2-1 in the conference tournament, 
when Hopkins had beaten them 2-0 
just weeks before. Needless to say, 
there is plenty of bad blood between 
these teams. 

It is important to note, however, 
what has been happening within the 

conference, as almost every game has 
a potential impact; one way or an- 
other, on the Blue Jays. If the season 
were to end today, Muhlenberg would 
be the regular season conference 
champion, which means they would 
obtain home field advantage through- 
out the Centennial tournament by 
hosting it in early November. 
Hopkins is currentlyinasecond place 
tie with Gettysburg, but hold the 
tiebreaker due to the win on Wednes- 
day. Asa result, Hopkins would once 
again battle Gettysburg in the 
postseason. As it stands now, 
McDaniel would round out the field 
of four and play Muhlenberg. This is 
subject to change, considering that 
teams in places three through seven 
are only separated by three points 
(the value of a victory). 

It is essential that Hopkins finish 
strong to avoid falling out ofa playoff 
spot. Oct. 24 is also an important date 
to remember, as Hopkins will host 
Ursinus, and Gettysburg and 
Muhlenberg will face each other. That 
matchup will most likely determine 
where the tournament will be played. 
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Freshman midfielder Ben McAbee prepares to move the ball sil 
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FOCUS 


Pick your poison and drink ‘til you drop — or 
just laugh while others do. The Hopkins scene 
provides plenty of venues for drinking and 
fraternizing. Don’t miss two local bars fea- 
tured in this week's Bar Focus + B2 


FEATURES 


This week's Orgasmic Chemistry tackles the 
“art” of oral sex. Plus, check out a review of a 
dieter-friendly restaurant in Towson and see 
how amenities on the Hopkins campus stack 
up to those at other schools * B3 






















Playing house? Two couples share the pros 
and cons of living together in college. Also, for 
the astronomer in you, get the scoop on the 
telescope on the roof of Bloomberg. 

Plus, read about one student group that takes 
its musical talent on the road to a local el- 
ementary school » B4 
















Check one of the fastest-growing 
student organizations at Hopkins and a sched- 
uling conflict that keeps athletes from the 
classroom. Plus, Hot at Hopkins is keeping it in 
the family with some swimming siblings » BS 
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Since John Astin is clearly the better Gomez 













Theater productions are, more often than not, 
impeccable, Our Town, which opens this 
“weekend, is an event not to be missed. Also 
check out what's new at the American 
Visionary Arts Museum. * B6 










There’s a hot scene for electronic music right 
under our noses, but are you taking 
advantage of it? Learn more about the axis 
and turntablists between DC and Baltimore. 
Also, a blast from the rock ‘n roll past with 
four reviews of classic CDs. » B7 















New flicks from hot directors Tarantino and 
the Coen brothers, plus a few good reasons 
why you shouldn't set aside more than an 
hour for the BMA’s new exhibit. » B8 


CALENDAR 


Got some free time? Check out some interest- 
ing events going on around Baltimore and on 
campus. * B10-11 


















BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


__ After barreling through 20 years 
to reach that infamous title of adult- 
hood, college students alike cross that 
impasse and inevitably yearn for the 
“better days.” Days when all-out 
birthday parties at Chucky Cheese 
ruled the evenings, and weekends 
consisted of pajama-wearing movie- 
showing sleepovers. Andtheunthink- 
able becomes the actual — ae re 
how to party better when we sti 
_ Finally, the cries for a childhood 
-meccawitha lighthearted older crowd 
were answered, and Baltimore gave 
birth to Jillian’s in Arundel Mills Mall. 
With a restaurant, hibachi grill, game 
room, billiards room, bowling lanes, 
and even a kick-ass “Groove Shack” 
dance floor, how can you go wrong? 
For those who are looking for a good 
time, and those who are just plain 
looking, Jillian’s is the perfect place 
to live it up and party on down. 

If you’re planning on making the 
drive, you might as well makea day of 
it, and with six different venues all in 
one place, the time flies. Jillian’s is 

_ open from 11 a.m, to2a.m. Thursday 
through Saturday night, with addi- 
tional hours Sunday through 


Wednesday. The early arrivers get the 


ne By og: e, with no age minimum or 
cover charge until 10 p.m. (after 10 


_ Addams than Raul Julia and since Hopkins... 
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“Hopkins is like a 
cemetery: I have 
1,000 people under 
me and none of 
them listen.” 


—University President William 
Brod 


Knowledge for the world at Free University 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


It’s 8:30 p.m. on a Tuesday night 
and 15 people are sitting in a class- 
room in the depths of Bloomberg, 
talking about poetry. But these aren’t 
Hopkins students. They are a ran- 
dom assortment of people from all 
over Baltimore representing a wide 
array of ages and races. 

One student, Emily Bloom, dis- 
tributes copies ofher poem and starts 
reading it aloud at the instructor’s 
request. 

“The light flashes/And takes me 
away/Closes my eyes and play the 
game...” 

The audience listens in complete 
silence, completely absorbed in the 
recitation. She reads slowly, letting 
each word sink in. 

“ ... The sweet and the sweat/sour 
and filthy floor/(doesn’t really mat- 
ter anymore)/I think I’ve found a 
god.” 

She finishes the poem and the rest 
of the class breaks into a heartfelt 
applause. The instructor reinforces 
the positive vibe. 

“That was good Emily, really 
good.” 

This is what the Baltimore Free 
University is all about. 

Reinstated after a 20 year hiatus, 
the Baltimore Free University isa free 
enrichment program that offers 
classes for anyone in the local com- 
munity. Originally begun in 1968 by 
the office of the chaplain, it has been 
revived by the Center for Social Con- 
cern under the leadership of Bill 
Tiefenwerth. All that is required is a 


$10 registration fee which allows for 
up to two classes. 

The objective is to use Hopkins’ 
resources, facilities, and name to at- 
tract all different types of people into 
the classroom. Whetheritbe for prac- 
tical reasons or simply for the sake of 
learning itself, all that matters is that 
people enjoy the sharing and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Marcus Colasurdo is the instruc- 
tor for the poetry class entitled 
“Rythyms of the Heart.” He has pre- 
viously written nine books of po- 
etry and has read his work all over 
the country. Teaching a class for 
the Baltimore Free University is 
voluntary and none of the teachers 
receive any compensation for their 
time. 

A bartender and waiter in the out- 
side world, Mr. Colasurdo has been 
writing and talking about poetry for 
over 30 years. 

“It’s something I love to do,” he 
says. 

His outfit is not that of a typical 
teacher. On the night of the class he 
wears a pink long-sleeve button- 
down shirt, leaving the top few but- 
tons undone. He sports a well-worn 
pair of jeans and dirty sneakers that 
at some point seem to have been 
white. He sports a goatee and hair 
that is long and hangs over his ears. 
On his nose rests a simple pair of 
glasses. 

. Colasurdo is as much a poet as he 
is a bartender. 

“T love doing this and being here. 
You get 15 people together and you 
get 15 different ideas and opinions,” 
he said. 
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At the Baltimore Free University, students can take classes in a variety of disciplines, including Monday’s 
Hebrew class. All that students need to do is pay a $10 registration fee. 


Inhis syllabus for the class, he states 
that its purpose is “to encourage the 
exchange of ideas, craft and inspira- 
tion among participants.” He goes on 
to express his personal take on the 
importance of poetry: 


For me, it goes without saying that 
the art of poetry is indescribably vast- 
it expands as one’s heart does when 
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Students listen to a lecture about anarchy, courtesy of the Baltimore Free University. Smash the system! 


») 





p.m. you must be 21 or over), but for 
those who are well versed in the typi- 
cal covers at clubs in Baltimore, the 
$5 fee after 10 p.m. is chump change. 

Despite the 80’s-tinged carpets 
and walls of the entrance that pro- 
vide Crayola with the majority of their 


business, the information/reserva- | 


tion desk that greets you gives you 
that feeling of security that comes 
from the concierge ina hotel lobby. If 
the word “corny” comes to mind, 
have faith — the flips and sizzles com- 
ing from the hibachi grill and the 
luminescent glow of the games be- 
yond should be enough to lure you 
in. 
First stop on the list is, of course, 
eating. The group-oriented longer 
hibachi dining style mightnotbe your 
cup of beer, but the Video Café is 
guaranteed to please, even if you lose 
a few brain cells after staring at the 
enormous wall-covering televisions. 
The menu serves just about every- 
thing, from classic sandwiches to BBQ 
ribsand surfand turf (with shrimp, not 
lobster), With enough seating for a 
smallcountry, wait, ifany, isneverlong. 
The Video Café fills your appetite, 
but the “Amazing Games” room calls 
out to the child in you. Put some 
money in one of the centrally located 
machines, take your card, and run 
with it to the nearest invention of 
electronicentertainment. Up-to-the- 
minute simulation'‘games mixed in 


with old-school classics like air 
hockey provide enough fun to fry 
your pupils and numb your butt for 
hours. ; 

The constantly crowded bar in the 
middle of the room keeps the drinks 
flowing at decent prices, and don’t 
forget to keep your tickets. In true 
Chucky Cheese style, every time you 
wina game, you get tickets, and ifyou 
collect enough, you get to trade them 
in for a prize. 

Jillian’s provides the teenage “cos- 
mic bowling” scene in the socially 
acceptable title of “Hi-Life Lanes.” 
Black light conducive balls and lanes 
create a psychedelic glow for bowlers, 
while those just there to cheer can 
chair-dance in the bouncy cushioned 
booths in each lane. 

If you want to bowl or shoot bil- 


_liards in the 9-Ball Lounge, sign up 


early and expect a wait. During the 
peak Friday night 11 p.m. crowd, the 
wait can be half an hour or more, but 
there are plenty of other things to 
pass the time. The more the merrier 
— at least for your wallet. On Satur- 
day and Sunday, bowling after 4 p.m. 
is $4.50 per person per game, but 
with parties of three or more, the price 
goes down. 

A true Jillian’s experience is not 
complete without braving the hazy, 
smoke-filled, hotter than Hell ambi- 
ence of the Groove Shack. The name 


speaks for itself, blaring music from _ 





the 70s to today. The DJs tend to go 
through spurts — you won't recog- 
nize three songs in a row, and then 
you'll get freaky and sing along with 
the next three. 

The Groove Shack is the whole 
package: white guys who don’t know 


how to dance, girls who get their 


groove on in ways that are probably 


touched by the wonder of being alive. 
There is no right way to create a poem 
— there as many forms and paths as 
there are individual writers, The over- 
all purpose is to encourage and aid 
each other in our journeys to mine the 
deepest golden veins of our hearts and 
souls, 


It is obvious he wears his dedica- 
tion to poetry on his sleeve. 

During the course of his class, sev- 
eral participants hand out copies of 
poems they havewrote, andread them 
aloud. This is followed by construc- 
tive criticism and emotional reactions 
to the work by the rest of the students. 

Alan Barysh reads a poem of his 
own to the classentitled “Against War 
and Erotica.” Afterwards, the discus- 
sion gets intense. 

“Is this about you or is this about 
the war?” one person asks. 

“Tt’s a little bit of both,” he replies. 

Sara McCallum reads her poem 
called “Fireweed”. 

“... What grows in all the burnt 
out places of your heart?/What signal 
whispers it is time to start?” 

She later explains that she heard 
about the class from the Baltimore 
City Paper and for along time has had 
an affection for poetry. 

“T’ve taken poetry classes before 
and I wanted to take one again,” she 
said. “I thought it was great.” 

Bloom, a young woman in her 
twenties from Brooklyn Park, just re- 
cently moved to Baltimore and also 
heard about the class through City 


By 


Paper. 

“Tm notin college right now and I 
thought I should be,” she said. “So I 
wanted to take a class just to better 
myself, plus I used to write. I’ll be 
back.” 

Jim Held, who works in market- 
ing, came to the class to learn how to 
teach poetry to others for a separate 
volunteer program in which he is in- 
volved. 

“T wanted to learn as much about 
poetry as I could,” he said. “I just 
started writing myself, I just did a 
little haiku this week.” 

Among some of the current class 
offerings are an eclectic fare of cre- 
ative, humanistic, social and political 
disciplines. “Responsible Father- 
hood” aims to “increase the involve- 
ment of father in the lives of their 
children ... “ Bob Kaufman, who has 
run for mayor of Baltimore several 
times, is teaching a class called “So- 
cialism: What it is, What it ain’t, 
What’s it to you.” 

Participants can attempt to be- 
come the next Winston Churchill by 
taking “Dynamic Public Speaking” 
or the next Neil Simon in “The Craft 
of Playwriting.” 

Most classes will meet once a week 
for two hours until December, but 
others will meet for only two or three 
sessions. ; 

Johns Hopkins’ latest capital cam- 
paign is all about “Knowledge for the 
World.” The Baltimore Free Univer- 
sity plays a small but important part 
in fulfilling that creed. 


party on down 
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The bright lights on the outside marquee fail to prepare you for the blindingly colorful playland waiting within. 


illegal in some states, and women in 
their late thirties who still find the 
need to let it all go and dance around 
one of the two poles next to the DJ 
booth. Even if it’s just to peak in and 
laugh, this club extraordinaire is 
something you have to see in person. 

Jillian’s is definitely not a leisurely 
stroll from campus, but it’s worth 


badgering your friend with a car into 
taking you, and if a whole group of 
you gang up, he'll have to submit. 
Spend the whole day, or go to catch 
the late night scene — either way, 
there’s something for everyone. And 
it’s the only place where the kid and 
the adultin you can coexist for far less 
than thit price of therapy. 
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BY JULIANNA FINELLI 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Beers and blaring Britpop at The Ottob 


Vertical stripes, skinny ties, Fred 
Perry polos and, of course, the token 
guy-in-drag. 

Yes, it’s Britpop Dance Nightagain 
at The Ottobar, when all the mods, 
skins, punks, indies and emo kids 
come out to dance the night away 
and, if they re of drinking age, knock 
a few back. 

The Ottobar, located just around 
the corner at 2549 N. Howard St., 
hosts shows for a variety of bands, 
both local and not-so-local. But 
Britpop Night, an 18-and-over event 
held onceamonth onthe dance floor, 
draws one of the club’s biggest 
crowds. 

Left your mod suit back home? 
Have no idea what Britpop is? Not to 
worry. Not every patron fits into the 
aforementioned categories, and only 
some ofthe songs played actually clas- 
sify as “Britpop.” 

According to DJ Craig Boarman, 
co-owner of The Ottobar and founder 
of the event, the name “Britpop 
Night” is actually a slight misnomer, 
carried over from the event’s early 
days at The Spot, a former nightclub 
near Fell’s Point. 

“When I first started [the event], 
it was straight-up Britpop,” said 
Boarman. “The Spot had a dance 


side, where they did dance remixes, 

.. [and] the other side was Britpop. 
When I became co-owner of the 
Ottobar, I brought it here... and we 
merged both styles. Britpop is just 
one type of music we do.” 

And indeed Boarman, who DJ’s 
the event along with Matt Walter, 
playsastriking variety of musicstyles, 
from electronica and indie to punk 
and new wave. Of course, you'll still 
hear some Britpop staples from bands 
like The Who, The Smiths, The Cure, 
Elastica and Oasis. 

This musical diversity lends itself 
to quite an eclectic crowd. Britpop 
Night, or “Underground” asitismore 
properly called, is one of the few 
events where you can see a leathered- 
out and spiky-haired punk rocker 
rubbing shoulders with a kitschy, 
sweatered emo kid. 

You'll probably even spot a few 
“mainstream” kids (gasp) among the 
mix. 

“We get a bit of everything,” said 
Boarman. “It’s cool because you get 
allkinds together. EvenkidsI thought 
wouldbe ‘too cool for school’ to dance 
to a band like Erasure — everyone 
just goes crazy.” 

Boarman got the idea for Britpop 
Night from a similar event called 
Mousetrap, held at DC’s Black Cat 
club, located on 14th Street. He had 
been DJing a ’70s and ’80s retro 
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| Charles Village 


| Charles Village Pub 
3107 St. Paul St. 

PJ’s Pub 

3333 N. Charles St. 
Rendezvous Lounge 
134 W. 25th St. 








1106 N. Charles St. 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club 
313 N. Charles St. 

Club Charles 

1724 N. Charles St. 

Donna’s Ruby Lounge 

802 N. Charles St. 

Dougherty’s Irish Pub 

223 W. Chase St. 

Harry’s , 1200 N. Charles St. 
Mick O’Shea’s 

328 N. Charles St. 

Owl Bar and 13th Floor at the 
Belvedere, 1 E. Chase St. 
Baltimore Brewing Company 
104 Albemarle St. 





Capitol City Brewing Co. 
301 Light St. 


Fell’s Point 


Backstreets Pub, 1901 Bank St. 
The Bar, 1718 Lancaster St. 
Bender’s Tavern, 708 S. Bond St. 
Brass Monkey Saloon 

1601 Eastern Ave. | 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St. 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St. 
Friends, 1634 Aliceanna St. 
The Greene Turtle 

722 S. Broadway 

The Horse You Came In On 
1626 Thames St. 

Kali’s Court, 1606 Thames St. 
Kooper’s Tavern 

1702 Thames St. 

Moby’s, 721 S. Broadway 
Max’s On Broadway 

737 S. Broadway at Lancaster 
The Point, 814 S. Broadway 
Reefers , 711 S. Broadway 
The Water’s Edge 

906 S. Wolfe St. 

The Wharf Rat, 801 S. Ann St. 




















Punk band The Goons are scheduled to play on Oct. 29 at The Ottobar. 


night for four years when he de- 
cided to try his hand at the Britpop 
genre. 

The Ottobar may not be quite as 
big as Black Cat, but it is certainly 
more intimate — 
the packed dance 
floor heats up 
quickly. 

And while a 
significant por- 
tion ofthe Mouse- 
trap crowd stands 
around drinking 
and talking, al- 
most everyone at 
the Ottobar 
dances together in 
one big, sweaty 
pack. 

According to 
Boarman, a few 
people claim that 
those who don’t 


It's cool because you 
get all kinds together. 
Even kids | thought 
would be ‘too cool for 
school’to dance to a 
band like Erasure — 
everyone just goes 


us,” said Boarman. 
Inaddition to Britpop, the Ottobar 
holds other DJ events, as well as 
karaoke nights, live jazz, happy hour 
and shows. 
: The club’s 
upstairs floor 
features a sec- 
ond bar, pool 
tables, couches, 
80s video 
games, and a 


everyone juke- 
box. 

The club has 
earned a stellar 
reputation, 
staging shows 
and musical 
events seven 
nights a week 
and providinga 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Drinking seems to be a staple of 
college life. Beers and Bacardi are what 
everyone think of when imagining the 
social scene — drinking at frat parties 
and secretly in dorm rooms and apart- 
ments until you turn 21, and then fi- 
nally drinking legally in bars. 

But while those throwing back a 
few, or throwing up, stories are domi- 


| nant in the minds of students, nights 


and weekends don’t have to be that 
way. Plenty of venues are provided 
both on and off campus for those 
who choose not to consume, and quite 
a few places provide a scene for both 
parties to relax together., 

Practically every event on campusis 
alcohol-free, although high levels of 
caffeine may be involved. For those 


as | desiring a more mellow Friday night, 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.THEOTTOBAR.COM 


E-Level in Levering Hall offers Coffee 
Grounds every weekat 8 p.m. Theartsy 
ambience will inspire you to do your 
own improv poem, or at least sip some 
java while digging the lyrics of others. 

E-Level is also open during the 
week for students and faculty. Stop 
by in-between classes or after a full 
day of research. The video games, 
pool table and munchies are sure to 


| provide a reprieve much more help- 


something-for- | 


venue for local | 
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as far as he’s con- ook at the line 
cerned, it’s all OTTOBAR, DJ CRAIG outside theclub | 
about getting to- BOARMAN on _ Britpop | 
gether and hav- Night. 
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Boarman has no problem letting 
dancers up on stage to strut their 
stuff. Not-so-sober guys and girls 
will show off their moves all night if 
given the chance — and the reason- 
ably-priced alcohol keeps them go- 
ing. 
Draught beers are $3.50, bottled 
domestic are $2.75 and imports run 
$3.25, but a theme-fitting special on 
the English-brewed Bass beer is a 
can’t-go-wrong deal at $2.75. 

“It’s definitely a good bar night for 


been doing this for two years,” said 
Boarman. “As long as people come 
out, we'll keep on doing it.” 

So whether you're into dancing, 
drinking or just listening to good 


music, give Britpop Night a shot. Just | 


don’t forget your Vespa scooter. 
Cheers. 


Underground — Britpop Dance 
Night this Saturday, 9 p.m. 

The Ottobar 
http://www.theottobar.com 





Ah, PJ’s Pub: Who hasnt been to this place? 


BY RITA CLEMENTE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


From the dim lighting to the 
crowds that flock after 12 a.m. on a 
Saturday night, PJ’s Pub is renowned 
around the Hopkins campus. Located 
on North Charles Street, you can find 
PJ’s downasmall cement path next to 
the Charles apartment building. 

No one knows what attracts so 
many students to this bar, but it’s one 
of those places that, no matter how 
many times yousitata brown, wooden 
table not having fun, you always end 
up going back. 





Maybe it’s the pizza with extra 

cheese? The pitchers of beer? The spe- 
cial bartender you like from History 
class? The possibilities are endless, 
but one thing is for sure, if you’re 
under 21 make sure you have a flaw- 
less ID — it’s nearly impossible to get 
past the owner. 
‘Jerry Smith, referred to by everyone 
as just plain Jerry, is the owner of the 
college hub. Somelovehim, othershate 
him. If it’s a Friday night after a long 
week of classes, people will naturally 
assemble at the closest bar (in this case, 
PJ’s), and therefore Jerry has no choice 
but to be strict with ID’s. 


The place easily fills up and un- 
derage drinking, as we all know, is 
illegal. So, when we all want to hold 
Jerry accountable for not letting us 
in, take a step back and rationally 
think about why he rejects us de- 
manding students. 

But if you are that glorious age of 
21, or older, a potentially great night 
is just past the door and around the 
corner. The question is, what is ev- 
eryone spending their money on? 

“Drinking,” an anonymous jun- 
ior says. If you go during the week 
for dinner or a drink, PJ’s will con- 
sist of Monday night football lov- 


NATE BATES/NEWS-LETTER 


BartenderDrew High writes up a tab for one of the regulars at PJ’s, the bar that sticks to you like a bag habit. 


ers, students that need a quick break 
from work, and those random regu- 
lars that live in Baltimore (need I 
say more?). But in the end, every- 
one ends up getting at least a “ca- 
sual” drink. 

Hereis the perfect place where you 
can forget about that test you have 
later in the week and just sit down 
with friends, listen to some music, 
play pool, or watch the game on TV; 
it’s your choice. 

Maybe you prefer to stop by dur- 
ing the weekend, when you can ex- 
perience crowds of undergrads, and 
if you’re lucky, you may catch that 
guy chugging a pitcher of beer; a 
regular Saturday night, one would 
say. But not everything is about 
drinking. 

“Every time! go there, Ihave to get 
the pizza,” sophomore Debbie 
Sondak said. 

PJ’s is also reknowned for their 
specials, which provide even the most 
bankrupt Hopkins student to ven- 
ture beyond that last bag of micro- 
wave popcorn. Monday’s special is 
Yuenglings and Wings, and Thurs- 
day night pays homage to the almighty 
taco. Even if you get something other 
than the featured special, it’s well 
worth the money. 

The typical nightlife at Hopkins can 
and does get old at times. So, here’s an 
option; go to PJ’s for a night, have din- 
ner, hang out, and try to befriend Jerry. 
Stereotyped as the bar where all the 
athletes gather, PJ’s has much more to 
offer toa student than just this. It’s your 
typical college bar where students go to 
eat, drink and socialize. 

Remember, there’s no need to be 
bored in Baltimore, When in doubt, 
go to PJ’s. And for those of you who 
are on the go, in need of alcoholic 
release, and legal, they sell alcohol in 
the front. 


ful than a Heineken. 

Weekend Wonderflix works hard 
to transform Shriver Hall into an on- 
campus Cineplex. Aside from some 
Hopkins student films, the group 
shows movies on relatively often 
weekends that have made it through 
the theaters but not to the rental cir- 
cuit. Recently, Nemo “was found,” 
and upcoming movies and times are 
posted on http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~jhufilm. Even better, freshly popped 
popcorn is sometimes offered. At $3 
a person, it’s a great date idea, or a 
way to enjoy a Friday or Saturday 
night without dealing with the drink- 
ing scene. 

Believe it or not, though, students 
can get down and dirty at frat parties 
without getting drunk. While frat 
parties are always linked to heavy 


| drinking and round after round of 


beer pong, other elements are highly 
enjoyable. Most have music pump- 
ing and a small area in the basement 
for dancing, and partygoers gener- 
ally stick with people they know and 
chat all night. 

Sure, you get your fair share of 
those who, after they make it down to 





If you are under 21 years of age... 


Itis illegal to possess any alco- 
holic beverage. 


It is illegal to misrepresent 
your age, use another’s driver’s 
license, usea fake oraltered driver’s 
license, or make any false state- 
ment to obtain alcoholic bever- 
ages from any licensed seller, 


It is illegal to possess a card or 
document that falsely identifies 
your age, under certain circum- 
stances. : 


Violations of the above laws 
aremisdemeanors, subject to fines 
up to $500 for a first offense and 
$1,000 for repeat offenses. Viola- 
tions involving use of fake or al- 
tered driver’s licenses may also 
result in suspension of driver’s li- 
cense or driving privileges, 





Itis illegal to drive or attempt _ 


to drive a motor vehicle with 


blood alcohol concentration of © iJ 
02 or higher — this means itis g 
illegal to drive or attempttodrive 


after as little as one drink, 
be \ 2 uy P ‘ 


Violations ofthe above law are 
misdemeanors, subject to fines up 


to $500.and suspension or revo On ithe 





tion of driver's license, 


In addition to the 


which apply only to those: 
21 years of age, you are sub: 
all other Maryland | 


to possessing and d 
holicbeveragesand 
- driving laws that can 
_tomoreseriousp 





LAYING DOWN THE LAW 


Maryland Underage Drinking Laws, adapted from the Maryland Un- 
derage Drinking Prevention Coalition (http://www.mudpc.org/laws.htm). 
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ar College fun at JHU; 


© sans the screwdrivers 


the basement, can’t make their way 
back up without being carried — but 
there also are plenty of others who go 
with a bunch of people and just plain 
have fun, even if they run the risk of 
getting beer accidentally poured 
down their shirts. 

Charles Village Pub and PJ’s are 
mainly for the drinking crowd, but sur- 
prisingly, the Hopkins campus is sur- 
rounded by a few places that offer’a 
dual-purpose atmosphere. Xando’s is 
acoffeehouse withasmall bar. Aneclec- 
tic crowd can order s’mores, café mo- 
chas, and coffee cocktails and share an 
evening of subdued splendor. 

One World Café sets a similar 
scene, with a more extensive menu, 
bigger bar, and pool table to boot. 
The espresso bar closes at 10:30 p.m. 
every night (except Sunday, when 
One World closes at 5 p.m.), but the 
kitchen serves food until 12 a.m., and 
the actual bar mixes drinks until 2 
a.m. Even if diet coke is your poison, 
you can chill at the neighborhood 
joint until closing time. 

For freshmen and sophomores, 
sticking close to the supposedly alco- 
hol-free dorms on the weekends isn’t 
alwaysa bad idea. The power ofhours 
of girl talk while swapping spoons 
and pints of Benand Jerry’s ice cream 
is immeasurable, and you can’t savor 
the joy of Chunky Monkey while 
downing a couple pints of Guinness 
Extra Stout. 

And let’s not forget, for those who 
can get someone to drive, or feel like 
spending the money on a cab, ven- 
turing off-campus is best done sober. 
Towson, White Marsh, and Inner 
Harbor are hotspots that shouldn't 
be sacrificed for a night ofliquoringit 
up — and ifthe driver isn’t allowed to 
drink, it would be respectfulifthe rest 
of the caravan laid off as well. 

Drinking is something a lot of 
people do in college. It’s not some- 
thing everyone does, or even enjoys. 
And while the scene will inevitably be 
there, you don’t have to join it if you 
don’t want to. Numerous other on- 
campus and off-campus activities are. 
provided for those who wish to stay 
dry, and believe it or not, places exist 
that cater to both crowds. 

Bottom line: plenty of people of 
both persuasions exist at Hopkins, 
and oneinterlinking and intralinking 
factor is the need for students to kick 
back, relax, and have a good time. As 
long as you make the effort and stick 
to your guns, you should be fine. 


Ifyouareany age... (Adultoryouth) 


It is illegal to obtain alcoholic 
beverages for persons under 21 
years of age. gers 

It is illegal to furnish alco- 
holic beverages to persons under 
21 years of age. | 


It is illegal for an adult to al- 
lowan individual underacertain 
age to possess or consume alco- 
holic beverages. Ry 


Itis illegal to misrepresent the 
age of a person under 21 years of 
age to a licensed seller in order to 
obtain alcoholic beverages for 
that person, 3 


of beer; to remove of 
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Going down: techniques to Wf 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


FEATURES. 


make sure you dont blow 


A friend of mine loves giving 
blowjobs, and gives them out fre- 
quently, along with advice to all her 
eager friends on how to make a man go 
gaga. Girls revere her word. Recently 
though, word has trickled back around 
from guys that she’s actually not that 
good. With all her practice, if she still 
can’t pull it off, what exactly is the 
secret to a good blowjob? Does it even 
exist? 

— BJ Amateur 


he problem is that a lot of 

guys can’t articulate ex- 

actly what makes a good 

blowjob. One friend I 

talked to simply declared 
that “it should be like a Hoover.” 
From what I know, there’s more to 
giving head than calling upon 12 amps 
of suction. 

There is such a thing as giving 
good head/oral sex/fellatio, but it 
shouldn’thave to involvea vacuum. 
As long as you don’t draw blood or 
inflict pain (and yes, it’s happened), 
you're doing it right. The question 
should really be not how to make it 
good but how to make it memo- 
rable. 

I didn’t bring up your anony- 
mous friend in my interviews in 
preparation for the article for fear 
people would know her, but as a 
side note, maybe someone should 
tell her to stop sucking so much 
dick. It’s true that the best way to 
get better at something is practice 
but in this case it’s also the best way 
to get an STD. Either way, it’s less 
about the practice and more about 
what you do. Think of the rest of 
this as an introductory course. 
There is a lot more to know, but 
there are just some basics to try that 
won't leave anyone with scars — 
mental or physical. 

First and foremost, you need to 
think about if you want to get up 
close and personal with man’s best 
friend. Most girls I know are picky 
eaters. They don’t let things they 

_don’t want into their mouths, but 
for some reason this idea goes out 
the window for many when they’re 
confronted witha penis. You re still 
putting something in your mouth. 
If you don’t want it there, don’t put 
_it there. Not surprisingly, the best 

oral sex is from the girls who actu- 
ally like giving it. Think about it. If 
a guy made gagging sounds when 
he’s returning the favor, it would 

-ruin your time, too. So if you don’t 
“like it, don’t do it and you can both 
“save a lot of time and energy. 

If you've decided to give it a try, 
you re half way there. If you’re really 
worried or confused, make your life 
easier and start with him either on a 
bed lying down or on the edge of a 
bed propped up so hecanwatch. Guys 
are truly visual creatures — hence the 
massive porn industry — so the more 





he gets to see, the happier he and 
Master P will be. If you’ve gotten this 
far also don’t forget to put something 
under your knees if you’re kneeling 
(pillow, knee pads if they’re handy). 
Obviously, with your skills you'll be 
able to control exactly how long 
you're down there, but worrying 
about knee pain isn’t exactly what 
should be on your mind either. 

Atthis point each guy has his pref- 
erence and what works for some will 
leave others at less than perfect atten- 
tion. However, girls will usually fall 
into two schools of thought: teasers, 
and the girls who go straight for the 
gold. 

Girls who tease generally are the 
ones who realize just how much con- 
trol they have. And let me tell you, 
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they do. So have fun with it. Picture 
eating a delicious and melting ice 
cream cone. You start at the bottom 
and lick the sides so they don’t melt, 
then you working your way up to the 
top and then take in the whole thing. 
Teasers more or less follow the same 
strategy and who knows there might 
be ice cream involved, or at least a 
chocolate topping. 

Also, with teasers, it’s never arace. 
Enjoy the power you have and how 


much he should be enjoying it. So © 


bring him to the brink, then bring 
him down. Do it a couple of times. It 
might be hard to gauge but it'll make 
for a time he'll never forget. 

If you're really taking your time, 
and are more adventurous, you can 
start with the family jewels (carefully). 


This is one of those times when cutting 
your nails and keeping them smooth 
will really pay off. If you’re into oral 
action right off the bat, go for it. This is 
a practice that can go either way for 
guys so gauge or ask (gasp!) ifhe’s into 
it. Word of caution for the over achiev- 
ers — one ata time, it'll be more than 
enough. 

Ifyou’re going right for the gold, the 
key is the art of multitasking; coordi- 
nating your lips, mouth, tongue, and 


hands will make you his gold standard. | 
The point is to really make sure he can | 
feel everything as strongly as possible. | 
Making the skin taut will make him | 


ultra sensitive to everything, so keeping 
one hand in an “ok” sign tight at the 
base will make him feel those 12 amps. 

Advanced. placement is all about 
coordination and stimulation. Experi- 
ment. Try making you hand intoa tube 
or try twisting motions. Move your 
mouthandhandtogetherormovethem 
separately; always stimulating other 
parts of his body and alternate speed 
and pressure. Finally, remember to 
switch things up. I’m not suggesting 
you bring in a pink elephant out of left 
field, but not always knowing what to 
expect is half the fun. 

Other things to also consider: it’s 
pretty easy to pull offthe hot-cold trick, 
and this can really be used anywhere on 


the body. Bring a hot and cold drink | 


student-pleasing amenties 


with youand have him close his eyes, or 


even blind fold him. Then, first sip one | 


of the drinks and go to work; then have 
some of the other. The change in sensa- 
tion will be amazing. There’s also the 
infamous mint trick. Essentially you 
eata mint before you start. But be care- 
ful: some mints are too strong and will 
turn him off to breath mints for a very 
long time. 

As simple as oral sex, and guys, are 
sometimes billed to be, there’s reallyno 
one formula. As with your own plea- 
sure, it’s all about finding what works 
for you personally — I’m just provid- 
ing some basics. Hopefully, you'll be 
able to work it well enough that I'll geta 
letter asking how to return the favor. 


Editors’ Note: In this weekly column, 
Jess Beaton will discuss her own experi- 
ences and answer sexual queries on any 
topic. 

The columnist is not a trained medi- 
cal professional. If you seek professional 
medical advice, please consult your doc- 
tor. 








Whether you've got a romantic query or a response to a 
previous week’s article, we'd love to hear from you. To 
send questions anonymously, go tohttp:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com and click“Contact Us.” Or you 
-can write to sex@jhunewsletter.com 
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The Hopkins athletic center’s indoor rock climbing wall is a nice amenity in the new complex. Is it necessary to 
have water slides, batting cages and free massages, as other universities insist? 


Universities in arms race for 


BY REBEKAH LIN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The University of Houston has 
five-story high climbing wall. Penn 


| State has a movie theatre with sur- 





round sound. Washington State Uni- 
versity has a jacuzzi that seats 53 
people. According to an Oct. 5 New 
York Times article, these schools are 
just a few examples of a recent trend 
in university spending. 

Amenities are all the rage lately, as 
more and more colleges and univer- 
sities are feeling pressured to draw 
the most talented students to their 
school in whatever way possible. The 
University of Vermont’s pub, ball- 
room, theatre and pond for skating in 
the winter are described as “necessi- 
ties” by administration, as are Ohio 
State’s indoor batting cages, rope 
courses and free massages, as well as 
the water park that the University of 
Southern Mississippi is planning on 
building. 

These schools claim that by hav- 
ing amenities such as these, they are 
able to attract better students. While 
these “necessities” might be a high- 
light of the campus tour, their subse- 
quent tuition hikes are not as appeal- 
ing. Where should schools draw the 
line? What is excess and what is ac- 
ceptable; what is luxury and what is 
necessity? 


The costs of these facilities are 
mind-boggling. Ohio State, for ex- 
ample, is spending $140 million on 
its new athletic center. These costs 
are not only driving up university 
debts, but are also driving up tuition 
that many can’t afford. 

There is little question that here at 
Johns Hopkins, there isn’t much to 
be considered excess. “We see our 
facilities as needed,” said Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell. 





We see our facilities as 


needed. 


— DEAN OF STUDENT LIFE 
SUSAN BOSWELL 





Take, for example, the athletic 
center, built a year and a half ago. 
“[The athletic center] has brought 
so much to the community,” said 
spokesperson Paul Jacobus. “We 
have 1,800 people here a day, and 
82 percent are from the Homewood 
campus. The place is packed from 
morning until night.” 

But the idea is that more amenities 
make students happier, and make 
more students want to attend a spe- 
cific college or university. “What 
Universities need to do to remain 


Olive and Sesame II has healthy and delicious Asian food 


BY ERIN SIMPSON 
By Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Sometimes love comes when you 
lease expect it: I have to admit, I fell 
in love this weekend. Not with my 
friend who came to visit, but with a 
restaurant. Yes that is correct: as 
usual, I’m in a committed relation- 
ship with cuisine. And as in the best 
relationships in life occur, this won- 
derful restaurant and I found each 
other by chance. 

Since I was handed the duty of en- 


yy eye . 


tertaining my friend this Saturday, we 
California natives headed north — to 
Towson — in search of fine dining. We 
walked around for ten minutes, thor- 
oughily discouraged by the long waits at 
many of Towson’s eateries. So we de- 
cided to pop into a cute looking restau- 
rant, Olive and Sesame II on Pennsyl- 
vania Ave in Towson. 

Olive and Sesame touts itself as a 
“healthy Chinese restaurant,” using 
only — you guessed it — olive and 
sesame oils to cook, as wellasa healthy 
amount of steam cooking. They also 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. THETOWERLIGHT.COM 


have a complete Japanese menu, not 
to mention the separate three-page 
sushi menu, made in house at the 
stylish bar. 

Before I even gota chance to look at 
the menu however, I ran to the bath- 
room. And I was impressed, Ihave this 
obsession with nice bathrooms ina res- 
taurant. Who cares if you serve me 
deep fried cockroach in a cardboard 
box? If you have a nice bathroom, 
you're already on my good list. 

After I returned from the Home 
Depot’ Design Catalogue that was the 


Le pi 


Dist aod ene in Towson offers healthy and delicious Asian fare, unlike tes local Chinese eateries. 
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bathroom (feeling veryconfidentabout 
O &S), [had to set myself to the task of 
deciding onan entrée from the ample 
menu. After flipping through soupsand 
salads, pastas and noodles, Japanese 
grill dishes, chicken, beef, seafood and 
house specialties, all of a sudden, my 
heart stopped. O & S had just become 
my new favorite restaurant this side of 
the continent. They had the “Revolu- 
tion Diet.” 











Olive and Sesame Il oy 


2W. Pennsylvania Ave. z 





What, you may ask, is the “Revolu- 
tion Diet,” and why did I nearly have a 
religious experience when I saw it? O & 
S offers classic Chinese dishes steamed 
withoutsalt, sugar, cornstarch or MSG, 
converting them from sinful to slim- 
ming. In fact, the menueven has calorie 
counts for each of the dishes! 

I couldn’t believe it when I saw 
orange chicken and veggies, Pacific 


_ prawnsin ginger sauce and ocean scal- 


lops, bean sprouts and veggies in gar- 
lic sauce, all for less than 300 calories! 
I almest cried .., well, the extreme 


dieter in me anyway. I had found a 
dieter’s paradise. 

Unfortunately, I am a sinner by 
nature, and could not keep my eyes 
off the seafood flatbread, an interest- 
ing pizza-like combination of sea- 
food, pesto sauce and cheese. Pizzain 
an Asian restaurant — my diet could 
wait, I had to try this. We began our 
meal with some sushi — he went for 
the traditional California roll and I 
decided to bridge the continent with 
O & S’s own Baltimore roll, filled 
with crab and Old Bay seasoning. The 
portions, not unlike those of our 
flatbread and Moo Shuchicken, were 
plentiful — even though I was filling 
up fast, I forced down every bite of 
my amazing flatbread. 

I cannot say enough about how 
much I love Olive & Sesame II. The 
service was quick and friendly, the 
décor crisp with modern elegance, 
the menu so extensive it would take 
years to get through and utterly deli- 
cious food, The prices were not even 
anything to’complain about. Most 
Chinese-inspired entrees range from 
$7 to $17. The Japanese meals, about 
$12 to $18. Sushi was about $5 to $8 a 
role. O & S also has daily lunch spe- 
cials, ranging from $7 to $14, includ- 
ing soup or salad and rice. 

I could go on forever about this 
wonderful food find, but I will end 
my litany of praise with this: Olive 
and Sesame has free parking at the 
Towson Commons for those blessed 
with vehicles (it is a five minute walk 
from the Colltown shuttle for us poor 
children), and secondly, they deliver 
..» for free, . <a 





competitive is to offer a wide array of 
facilities for both in and out of the 
classroom,” said Boswell. “I don’t 
include water parks in that array.” 

Many students share this opinion 
— thatthe recent trends among other 
universities are simply wasteful 
spending, and are improving schools 
in purely superficial ways. They agree 
that Hopkins should not follow suit. 
“(Hopkins spends] too much money 
onstupidthings anyway,” argued jun- 

iot Matt Cook. 

Yet these opinions are not univer- 
sally shared. “We need more,” said 
freshman Justin Batoff. 

Meanwhile, colleges and universi- 
ties across the country continue to up 
the ante in what has been referred to 
as an “arms race” for the best ameni- 
ties. 

Dean Boswell views what the uni- 
versity provides as more than suffi- 
cient to meet students’ needs. “All 
universities need to be aware of what 
students need and want, and things 
that will enhance the communityboth 
inand out ofthe classroom,” she said. 
Yet she also acknowledged an under- 
lying issue on the subject. “I don’t 
think people choose Johns Hopkins 
University based on amenities, but 
on academics.” 

So we’re back to the original 
question. Are the amenities here up 
to par, or are the high standard of 
the academics here being looked at 
as making up for possible lacking in . 
other areas? “I’m paying $5000 a 
year to live in a space that’s five feet 
by nine feet, and that’s including 
the windowsill,” said freshman 
Katie Ross. “Is it too much to ask 
for there to be nicer stuff to do out- 
side of the dorm?” 

This opinion is most likely the 
majority. Most freshman dorms 
lack air-conditioning, and there’s 
no local phone service provided by 
the school. In many houses in the 
AMRs, the lounge is in reality two 
couches in a corner, sharing space 
witha bathroom whose door doesn’t 
close — not exactly an inviting at- 
mosphere. Compare this to other 
schools, where, perhaps, laundry 
costs are covered in the initial room 
and board, fitness classes at athletic 
centers are free, or student unions 
are entire buildings of food and 


_ other conveniences, catered solely 


to students, and suddenly we seem 
to be lacking. 

Dean Boswell points to facilities 
like the Mattin Center, the athletic 
center and the Charles Village Project 
as proof that the University is trying. 

Paul Jacobus, Assistant Director 
of the Athletic Center, says that a 
place like the athletic center “Gives 
students an outlet for their stress, 
an alternative for whatever else they 
might do if it wasn’t open until 12 
on a Friday night.” 

Has Hopkins already fallen be- 
hind despite the fact that it contin- 
ues to construct new classrooms and 
recreational facilities each year? 

For many top 20 schools, stu- — 
dents are want to attend regardless 
of amenities; for academic reasons 
only. Butis it enough to simply give 
students what we need, and instead 
give ee what they want? 
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The big step of co 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


In any serious relationship, it’s 
bound to come sooner or later. In 
college, when staying over at a boy- 
friend or girlfriend’s place is more 
convenient than walking home, the 
next step is moving in together. It’s 
certainly a big step, and one thatneeds 
careful consideration. 

“All the couples I know who have 
lived together have broken up,” says 
one anonymous senior. 

Is living with your college boy- 
friend or girlfriend a recipe for di- 
saster, or is it a great way to 
strengthen a relationship? There are 
several couples at Hopkins who cur- 
rently live together, and have found 
that a little push-and-pull goes a 
long way in certain situations. 

Junior Sara Kover has been with 





Is living with your 
college boyfriend or 
girlfriend a recipe for 
disaster, or is it a great 
way to strengthen a 
relationship? 





boyfriend Josh Verb, a senior at 
Towson University, since high 
school. Kover lived on campus at 
Hopkins for her first two years and 
recently moved into a one-bedroom 
apartment with Verb in Towson. 

Kover, who is applying to study 
abroad nextsemester, explains that one 
of the major advantages is that she 
doesn’t have to worry about subletting 
the apartment in the spring. Because 
she has a car, she commutes to and 
from school during the week. 

“T kind of feel there’s a stigma 
about moving in with people while 
you're still in college,” says Verb. 
“Like you're not ready yet.” 

According to Kover, the most im- 
portant thing, as in any relationship, is 

- communication. “Before we moved in 
together, we sat down and thought 
about all the stuff that could be issues 


with us living to- 
gether,” says Kover. 

“That tooka lot of 
pressure off, because 
we knew what the is- 
sues were going to be 
and how were going 
to deal with them.” 
Kover explains that 
the biggest hurdle 
thus far has been her 
desire for cleanliness 
and his apathy for it. 

“T kind of expected 
to deal with ... argu- 
ments because I’m re- 
ally neatand he’s really 
messy,” says Kover. 
“Butit’s going surpris- 
ingly well because we 
don’t fight about stuff 
like that.” Senior 
Lauren Shevchik and 
recent Hopkins gradu- 
ate Jeremy Brown, who 
have been together for 
over two years, also re- 
cently moved in to- 
gether, into an apart- 
mentin The Northway. 

Brown, who is 
now part of the 
Hopkins graduate 
program, had been 
living in his frater- 
nity house, and 
Shevchik had been 
living in an apart- 
ment building that 
did not. allow 
Shevchik’s dog to 
live there. 

Both couples ad- 
mit that there are mi- 
nor problems, most 
notably working out these cleaning 
duties. “The adjustment period was 
there, which tends to puta strain on 
some things,” explains Verb. “We're 
kind of settling in now, but initially 
it’s tough because ... we aren’t used 
to living with anybody. Our pet 
peeves have become exemplified.” 
In addition, Kover has had to adjust 
to the commute every day and ad- 
mits that she’s not too thrilled with 
it. 

Shevchik and Brown have also 
come up with a solution to the clean- 
liness problem. Since their apartment 
has two bedrooms, the couple uses 
one to gleep in and the other as a 
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“trash room” for Brown. 

One thing that both couples rec- 
ommend is giving living together a 
test run of a few months to work out 
the kinks and ensure compatibility. 
Kover and Verb spent the summer 
living together. “It was kind ofa good 
experiment to try it out for a little 
while,” says Kover. 

Shevchik and Brown also lived to- 
gether for sixmonths before the school 
year began. “If something happened, I 
could walk back across the street,” says 
Brown. “After the six month test pe- 
riod, we realized it wasn’t that bad and 
we enjoyed living with each other.” 

Both couples discussed the idea 
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Dividing up cleaning duties is one of the hardest things about living with a significant 
other, especially if you live in Gatehouse basement. 


of moving in together with their re- 
spective parents before going 
through with it. However, none of 
the four encountered much oppo- 
sition. “It actually wasn’t as bad as I 
thought it was going to be,” says 
Kover. “My dad’s only concern was 
that I had a place to study.” Having 
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uple cohabitation Stargazing using a 
\ Jai yy top-notch telescope 


BY LAUREN SHEVCHIK 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTeErR 


It’s scientific, it’s expensive, and 
Hopkins will still let you use it. 

Students interested in getting 4 
glimpse of the stars through a top- 


| | notch piece ofequipmentcan head to 
| the Morris W. Offit Telescope at the 


Maryland Space Grant Observatory 


| (MSGO), located on the roof of the 


Bloomberg Center for Physics and 


| | Astronomy, to find welcoming em- 


ployees who will show them a new 
realm not normally accessible to the 


general public. 


The telescope, acomponent of the 


| MSGO, was built with the funding 


from the Maryland Space Grant Con- 
sortium (MSCG), established in 1989 


| as part of the NASA’s Space Grant 


program. The MSGO constructed a 
dome on top of the Observatory with 


| a gift of $35,000 from Stanley and 
| Joan Greenblatt, though, at that time, 


there were insufficient funds to pur- 
chase a telescope. 

Eventually, an anonymous do- 
nor came to the rescue, contribut- 
ing the $250,000 needed for the tele- 
scope and requested that it be 


| named in honor of Morris W. Offit, 


class of 1957, past Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The MSGC chose to build the 
Observatory on the Homewood 
campus because ofits ideal location 
and its accessibility to a large num- 
ber of people. 

The Offit telescope is used pri- 
marily for educational and public 
use rather than for research. Usu- 
ally telescopes are placed in a dark 
location because city locations have 
too much ambient light for opti- 


| mum viewing, but since the Offit 


telescope is not used for research, 


| the city lights are not as much ofa 


been together for four years, Kover’s | 


parents knew Verb well, and Verb’s 
parents knew Kover well. 

“Tt wasn’t like we met six months 
ago and moved in together,” says 
Kover. Shevchik and Brown also 
found that their parents were com- 
fortable with their living together. 

“My parents weren’t too bad 
aboutit,” says Brown. “We had been 
together for a little over a year, so 
that was a big factor [in their sup- 
port].” Though many couples have 
failed when it comes to being able 
to live together, both couples are 
happy thus far. “It’s nice living with 
someone who cares about you,” ex- 
plains Brown. 

“Tt’s really nice to wake up in the 
morning and have that person 
there,” says Kover. 





were nominated. 

















SEXY SISTA 


Name: Kelly Marie Robinson, 
_ Astronomical Sign: Cancer 
Year: Freshman 
Major: History 
This blonde-haired, blue- 
eyed Massachusetts native de- 
scribes herself as “outgoing and 


sarcastic.” She enjoys shopping 
_ at Express, athas a weakness for — 
Orlando Bloom and brownies — 


with peanut butter, 
_ Kellyhas not onl 


tending Hopkins, but is also 0 
_theswimteam, 


problem. 
“While darker skies are ideal, 
the public would have to travel far- 


| ther,” said MSGO Observatory 





mt) 
followedin 
her brother’s footsteps by at- | 


technician Ryan Newcomer. Al- 
though the original telescope has 


| been upgraded, and features newer 


and more modern technology, the 


view still remains hindered abit by your calendar include the lunar 
| the light pollution. ; 


Even though the telescope is not 


| used to perform original or ground- 


breaking experimentations as most 
high tech equipment is, occasional 
research is performed. “We are al- 
ways willing to participate if some- 
thing exciting happens,” Newcomer 
said. A recent exciting event occurred 
when Hopkins scientists used the 
Offit telescope to contribute data for 
the Gamma Ray Burst. Even though 
the burst was initially detected by an 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


Youre hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been 
in the AC. So why don’t you just nominate all these hot 
HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com . This week, we feature a brother and sister who 


a lot and making eye contact. 

From there, she looks for trust 
and dedication ina relationship. She 
looks for humor, ambition, person- 
ality and eyes in a guy, and her 


dream date involves dinner and a 


moonlight walk on the beach. 

But perhaps the most important 
thing to do when around Kelly is to 
listen to her. 

Those who haven’t listened have 
run into disastrous consequences, 
as she once chased down and 
punched a drunk friend who 
wouldn’t listen to her. } 

After she graduates, Kelly plans 
to go on to attend business or law 
school. 


_ Kellyisnotafraidto admit thatthe 
hottest part about her is her smile. — 
Give her some brownies with peanut Hi 
butter and a walk on the beach and An 


you'll be sure to see one. 
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x-ray satellite, the Offit in addition to 
other telescopes around the globe 
were able to help. | 

There are many opportunities for 
Hopkins students to use the Offit tele. 
scope to view images in the sky, sincé 
the Observatory primarily focuses on 
education and public outreach. The 
Observatory has an Open House ey- 
ery Friday night, weather permitting, 
starting at dusk and ending at mid. 
night. 

The Observatory is also open to 
the public the first Tuesday of every 
month when there is an Open Night 
Lecture at the Space Technology Sci- 
ence Institute, adjacent to Bloomberg, 
followed by a viewing in the Observa- 
tory, again weather permitting. Up- 
dates and information concerning 
weather cancellations are always 
posted on the MSGO Web site, http:/ 
/henry.pha.jhu.edu/msgc/ 
observatory.html and on the Obser- 
vatory telephone hotline, 410-516- 
6525. q 

Another interesting opportunity 
for those affiliated with Johns 
Hopkins is telescope training. As 
Newcomer explains, this is a very 
unique opportunity for Hopkins 
students to be able get first-hand 
experience with the Offit telescope 
and learn its operating procedures, 
Interested students can contacthim 
at newcomer@pha.jhu.edu. 

Students excited about astronomy 
can also note that the Offit telescope is 
used asa teaching aid for certain classes 
taught at Hopkins. The classes teach 
thestudents howto take measurements 
and compile data, learning from previ- 
ous experiments. The Observatory is 
really excited about the upcoming 
eclipse; it will not be open, as the event 
can be seen with the naked eye andit 
occurs on a Sunday evening. 

Those heartbroken will just have 
to wait for the ability to see Satum’s 
rings in January or February when 
Saturn becomes an evening object. 
Newcomer reminds us, however, 
that the planet Mars is still currently 
in sight, though it’s getting “smaller 
and smaller.” 

Astronomical events to mark on 


eclipse that will take place the evening 
of Nov. 9. “The eclipse will begin 
around 6:30 p.m. and the moon will 
be totally eclipsed from 8:06 p.m. to 
8:30 p.m.,” Newcomer said. 

Light construction will keep the 
Observatory closed for a brief pe: 
riod this semester. However, oncé 
construction is complete, students 
do not need to wait for an event to 
check out the telescope. Instead 
consider making Friday night view- 
ing part of a weekly ritual. 


checking out | 
people? E-mail: 


Name: Kyle Stewart Robinson 
Astronomical Sign: Gemini 
Year: Senior 
Major: I.R./German 

Meet Kyle Robinson. This | 
Hopkins swimmer describes his 


tic and outgoing.” In his free _ 
time, he enjoys swimming, — 
ying, sleeping and drinking. _ 

His dream date involves _ 
watching the depressing addic- _ 
tion flick, Requiem for a Dream. 
Wow, plan ona depressing night _ 
ladies. I'd Suggest bringing — 
my Boy along with you, so | 
you'll have something to cheer _| 
re 3 
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Hopkins President William Brody spoke at Tuesday’s HBN seminar about his experience as an entrepreneur. 


BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


If you're a highly motivated and 
ambitious Hopkins student inter- 
ested in medicine, engineering or bio- 
technology, you probably don’t need 
another reason to be at Johns 
Hopkins. Nevertheless, we found one. 

The Hopkins Biotech Network is a 
student-run organization that pro- 
motes education, career development 
and networking in the field of technol- 
ogy. Foundedin Januaryby Dr. Adityaa 
Polsani and Joshua Groman, the 
Hopkins Biotech Network (HBN) is 
one of the fastest growing student orga- 
nizations on campus. In six months, 
the organization has attracted over 850 
members across chapters at the 
Homewood, Montgomery Countyand 
East Baltimore campuses. 

“We saw an unmet need,” said 
Polsani, HBN’s co-founder and 
president. “Johns Hopkins is the 
number one institution for bio- 
medical research. There are similar 
organizations at MIT, Stanford and 
Yale, but ours is completely differ- 
ent.” 

The Hopkins Biotech Network 
serves Hopkins undergraduate and 
graduate students, medical students, 





post doctorate fellows, staff and fac- 
ulty, Hopkins alumni and non-affili- 
ates of Hopkins. Membership in HBN 
is completely free, and experience 
with biotechnology is not required. 
“Because I don’t have a back- 
ground in biotechnology doesn’t 
mean that I’m not interested in it for 
the future,” said Sakar Pudasaini, 
HBN’s Director of Technology and 
Information Services. “I’m a com- 
puter science student at Hopkins and 
I saw that the field of bioinformatics 
was really taking 
off. Even though 
I have no back- 
ground in biol- 
ogy, I thought it 
sounded like a 
really exciting 
field. I sort of 
jumped in and 
got really in- 
volved. [Biotech- 


members. 


In six months, the 
organization has 
attracted over 850 


without the support of the alumni, 
the administration and our advisory 
board members,” he said. 

The organization’s main goal is to 
facilitate communication and build 
relationships between its members 
and the biotech industry, and do soa 
variety of ways. 

“Eighty-four percent of members 
receive our Daily Biotech News,” 
Polsani said. Members have access to 
career information and job posting 
via the organization’s Web site, http:/ 


/ 

“We have mes- 
sage boards so 
that members in 
different chap- 
ters can com- 
municate, and 
we encourage 
members’ to 
submit abstracts 





nology] is a very 
broad area — it covers several divi- 
sions of Hopkins.” 

Polsani says he wasn’t surprised 
by the group’s success and stresses 
the “very dedicated and motivated 
group of people” who have made 
HBN a reality. “We were very confi- 
dent that we'd be successful, but not 


to the Hopkins 
Biotech Journal. Our most widely 
appreciated initiative has been our 
seminars,” he continued. 

In the past five months, HBN has 
sponsored a series of nine seminars. 
Speakers have included Hopkins pro- 
fessor Dr. John Gearhart, the pioneer 
of stem cell research who regularly 


s popularity — 


music to playground 


briefs Congress; biotechnology attor- 
ney John Saxe, a 1960 Hopkins alum- 
nus who came forward to act as a 
mentor for those interested in legal 


careers in biotechnology; and most | 


recently Hopkins President William 
Brody, Brody’s speech, “Confessions 


of a Reformed Entrepreneur: Ten | 


Steps to the Cure,” was held Tuesday 
night. 


“President Brodyisaco-founder | 


of three biotech companies,” Dr. 
Polsanisaid. “We wanted our mem- 
bers to know how he transitioned 
so successfully from the business 
side of biotechnology to the aca- 
demic world, and to see the avenues 
available for potential entrepre- 
neurs at Hopkins.” 


The final seminar will be given by | 


Dr. David Stump, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of Human Genome Sciences, on 
“Drug Development: the Right Tar- 
get for the Right Patient.” 

All of the seminar speakers volun- 
teered their time completely free of 
charge. “These are some of the most 
eminent people in the biotechnology 
field, both inside and outside the uni- 
versity setting,” Polsani explained. 
“We wanted to know how they have 
utilized their degrees from Hopkins, 
and what experiences and skill sets 
have helped them to become so suc- 
cessful.” 

“We promote education, career 
development and networking — we 
need to build more programs that are 
focused on delivering those three 
things to our membership,” 
Pudasaini said. “It’s important for us 
to focus a lot on our members and 
what they need.” 

HBN plans to add several more 
services for its members, including 


one-on-one alumni interviews and | 


profiles of new technologies emerg- 
ing from the Hopkins community. 
A new and expanded Web site will 
premiere Nov. 30. The Hopkins 
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Student group brings 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Junior Emily Caporello sings with 
the Octopodes, a campus a capella 
group, senior Tanya Weeks plays pi- 
ano and is the daughter of a choir 
director, and junior Nikhail Peletar 
“grew up singing.” Put this trio in 
charge of a student group, and you 
can bet it will be a harmonious one. 

Playground Sound, a campus or- 


| ganization established two years ago 





| bysince-graduated musically inclined 


students, allows Caporello, Weeks, 
Peletar and other Hopkins students 
to use their musical abilities to give 
back to the Baltimore community. 
The group visits one local elementary 
school and leads a choir of third 
through fifth grade students in vocal 
training. 

While Playground Sound origi- 
nally formed its partnership with 
Abottson Elementary school, a Bal- 
timore school within a 15-minute 
drive from campus, the group now 
collaborates with Margaret Brent El- 
ementary school, located within 
walking distance. The partnership 
with Brent began spring semester of 
last year. 

Members of Playground Sound 
lead hour-long after school sessions 


| on Friday afternoons with students 


whose parents enroll them in the 
program. A typical choir practice 
includes warm up exercises and re- 
view of songs on which the students 
are working. Weeks also notes that 
the group tried to incorporate some 
music theory into the practices. “We 
break up into little groups and give 


| them some music theory in addition 
| to just a choir practice,” she said. 


Biotech Network wants to offer a | 


wider perspective on biotechnology 
because the field demands aspects 
of venture capital, management 
consulting and investment banking 
in addition to medical and scien- 
tific research. 

Polsani encourages anyone inter- 
ested in biotechnology to become a 
member of HBN, regardless of 
whether or not they have any experi- 
ence in the field. 
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PRINCIPAL POPS CONDUCTOR 


Approximately 10 Brent students 
participate in Playground Sound’s 
practices each week. The small size of 
the group allows the Hopkins instruc- 
tors to work closely with students and 
keep satisfactory control over them. 

While behavior has not been an 
issue, alack ofregular attendance can 

make it difficult to jellas a choir. “A lot 

| of kids rotate in and out,” Weeks said. 
“Attendance is always a problem.” 

Weeks enjoys the freedom she and 

her group members have in leading the 

| activities and forming a curriculum for 


a 


Thursday, October 30, 2 pm 
Friday, October 31, 8 pm 
Saturday, November 1, 8 pm 
Sunday, November 2, 3 pm 


Featuring music hall comedy numbers and 
fabulous West End flair, Jack Everly leads the BSO 
and a stunning cast of vocalists and dancersina 

program featuring music from Sunset Boulevard, — 
Oliver!, Evita, Jesus Christ Superstar and other — 
W;est End/Broadway sensations! | 


TICKETS: Thursday $25-$65, Friday-Sunday $27-$25 © 


ps 


theirstudents. “We reallyhad freerange 
‘n what we wanted to do,” she said. 
“That’s one of my favorite parts. For 
our own choir we can choose songs we 
think the kids will like.” 

Though they have no real role in 
running the Playground Sound pro- 
eram, Peletar feels that the public 
school teachers with whom he and 
his organization interact are always 
especially happy to have college stu- 
dents come and visit their students. 
During the Playground Sound prac- 
tices, school personnel isabsent, leav- 
ing the Hopkins group in charge. 

“J think that they really like when 
Hopkins students go there,” Peletar 
said, referring also to other Hopkins 
student groups that do elementary 
outreach programs in things like or- 
chestra, dance and visual art. “The 
teachers really understand howmuch 
itimpacts these children’slivesto have 
backgrounds in all of these art disci- 
plines,” he said. 

Last spring Playground Sound’s 
choir collaborated with another 
Hopkins outreach group that teaches 
students ballet. Some additional co- 
ordination and snacks for the event 
were provided by the Center for So- 
cial Concern. 

The collaborative concert was 
one chance for students to show off 
o their parents, something that 
Weeks feels is essential. “It’s im- 
portant to have something to work 
owards. The kids want to put ona 
performance. They want to show 
heir parents and their parents want 
o see what they’ve been practic- 
ing,” she said. A school-wide talent 
showcase, also held last spring, pro- 
vided another opportunity for the 
Brent children to perform. 

Students interested in getting in- 
volved with Playground Sound 
should contact Caporello at 
ecapore1@jhem.jhu.edu, Weeks at 
tanya@jhu.edu, or Peletar at 
nsp@jhu.edu. This year’s choir prac- 
tices will be beginning within the next 
few weeks. 

Those who wish to participate can 
expect a rewarding experience. “I re- 
ally understand the impact music has 





1 


hz life,” Peletar said. “It’s nice 
to pass knowledge on to someone who 
hasn’t had that opportunity.” ; 
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Astin and Co. return with Wilder’s classic Our Town 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-Letter 


If you've spent even one second in 
the Arts and Science orbit at Hopkins, 
chances are that you’ve heard of the 
artist in residence at the Writing Semi- 
nars Department: actor John Astin of 
The Addams Family television fame. 
Armed with a natural flair and experi- 
ence with 50 years on the drama and 
film track, Astin teaches the nuts and 
bolts ofacting, directing and stage man- 
agement to eager students. He has also 
created the Hopkins Studio Players to 
revive theatre in the undergraduate 
community. 

If you haven’t heard of the Theatre 
Hopkins, you ve definitely walked by it 
at any rate, nested in the Merrick Barn, 
near the power-plant side street. Cre- 
ated way back by a Hopkins English 
professor in 1921 to give the theatre 
enthusiasts of the Baltimore commu- 
nity a venue on campus, Theatre 
Hopkinshas showcased dramatic gems 
ranging from standard Shakespeareand 
Moliere satires to modern classics like 
Death of a Salesman and Marvin’s 
Room. What you haven't heard, per- 
haps, is that the two are coming to- 
gether in a electrifying new collabora- 
tion: to stage Our Town, Thornton 
Wilder’s stirring, bittersweet embroi- 
dery of love and loss in a small town, 
and the truth about our human condi- 
tion. 

Directed by Astin himself and fea- 
turing a cast composed of seasoned 
Theatre Hopkins veterans whoarenor- 
mally community actors, and student 
actors, the production gives usa taste of 
Astin’s ambitions for drama on 
Hopkins. Certainly, the fact that Our 
Town will start its run in the BMA Au- 
ditorium for its opening weekend is a 
fairly good indicator of the scale of his 
vision. 

This play holds a special place in 


Astin’s heart because he first experi- 
enced it when he was a student himself. 
“I remember when I first saw it,” he 
says, “Atthat pointin life I had seen less 
than a half dozen plays and I had never 
considered acting. In two and a half 
hours it changed my outlook on life. I 
rememberthinking, ‘Whatamedium.” 

Astin has done a lot on this campus 
to inspire students to fall in love with 
the medium he has made his life’s work 
and this play is just another example. 
“The object is to train the [student] 
actors here by having them work with 
professional actors and directors,” ex- 
plains Valerie Astin, Astin’s wife, “This 
production is particularly exciting be- 
cause this is the first time the BMA and 
the Hopkins Studio Playersare collabo- 
rating together,” she says. “We're using 
the venue that we’re using to introduce 
[the students] to the wider commu- 
nity.” Press releases and other forms of 
publicity have advertised the play 
around to theater-lovers around Balti- 
more, so expect to seea more apprecia- 
tive audience than the kind that usually 
ambles in to watch student plays. 

Hopkins students Loren Dunn and 
Kateri Chambers shine in the two main 
roles in Our Town: the small town lov- 
ers George Gibbs and Emily Webb. “In 
the show, we’re young and in love and 
really shy about it,” says Dunn of the 
couple at the heart of the play, “and the 
big scene is when we finally know we’re 
in love.” 

But if you want to be precise, you 
can’treally pinpoint this or that charac- 
ter as the main lead: Wilder creates a 
delicate social web that gently changes 
shape over the seasons as people are 
born and then step over into the com- 
munity of the dead. 

These characters come close to your 
heart by the little conflicts and prob- 
lems that layer to create the unique taste 
of life at Grover’s Corners. “For in- 
stance, my mother [Mrs. Gibbs] wants 


to go to Europe but has never really left 
the country,” comments Dunn. “Then 
there’s the [really funny] scene where I 
get stuck with Emily’s father, who’s sit- 
ting with a cup of coffee and really isn’t 
in the mood for talking with the guy 
interested in his daughter.” 

Nevertheless, don’t go expecting the 
plain-as-bread, sweet-as-molasses at- 
mosphere of the small town of 
Mayberry, where the playisset. Threads 
of farce needle their way through some 
of the small town scenes, adding a mas- 
terful pinch of spice to the play. “I think 
Wilder would have loved The 
Simpsons,” laughs Suzanne Pratt, Di- 
rector of Theatre Hopkins. “You can 
tell by the keen perspective he has on 
American attitudes.” 

But it’s the universal message of 
human loss and meaning composed by 
this American master dramatist that is 
truly gripping. The passion, the futil- 
ity, thebeautyandbriefness oflife come 
outin this play, as the small town folkin 
their small town dialects, ask the great 
question of universal human experi- 
ence. “[T]here are some things we all 
know but we don’t take ‘em out and 
lookat‘em very often. Weall know that 
something is eternal,” ... but what is 
that something? If you visit Our Town, 
maybe you'll get some leads. 

Keep an eye cocked for the grave- 
yard conversations at the end. Astin 
also plays the role of the stage manager, 
the odd figure who does the job of a 
traditional Greek chorusand goesa few 
leagues ahead. Sure, he ambles to the 
front of the stage at every act and witha 
string oflovely, well chosen words, cre- 
ates the scene, sets the mood, tells the 
time and passage of events, but that’s 
notall; he weaves through the play with 
a weird nonchalance, creating conver- 
sations between theaudienceand small 
town folk, or between dead people in 
the cemetery, “real sociable-like.” 

Of course, that’s more reason for 








COURTESY OF JOHN ASTIN 


A proud Hopkins teacher and his pupils: John Astin, Loren Dunn, and Kateri Chambers star in Our Town. 


coming to the play: watching a quirky 
character played to the hilt by the actor 
who has cut his teeth on one of TV’s 
signature roles of quirkiness. Having 
sat at a run-through, I can attest not 
only to the quality of Astin’s acting, but 
also to the utter passion he throws in his 
directing. “Make her realize that you're 
loving her, now, here, here at this mo- 
ment,” he exclaims, trying to spur just 


the right pitch ofintensity in the actress 
who plays a dead character visiting the 
living for a day. Exhausted after watch- 
ing 30 minutes of the fiery Astin stalk- 
ing and gesturing across the stage, I 
realized exactly how good the hands 
holding the reins were. No one has any 
reason to expect anything less than a 
stellar performance when curtains rise 
on opening night. 


My verdict: take a ticket, don your 
top hat or bonnet and visit the folks at 
Our Town, when it rolls in the BMA 
Auditorium this weekend. 

Our Town willbe performed Fri, Oct. 
17h and Sat, Oct. 18th at 8pm at the 
BMA and Fridays and Saturdays for the 
next three weekends at Merrick Barn 
For the BMA show, either call or visit the 
BMA for tickets, $5. 








BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Mission Space’s newest exhibit, “It 
Came From Detroit” makes me want to 
come from Detroit. Or at least visit it. 
Just a quick glance across the blonde- 
wood floor of the showroom and over 
its white walls, and I know what I want 
to do this spring break. Road trip to the 
land ofthe Magneto assembly line, gut- 
thumping ghetto-blasting techno mu- 
sic, and an art scene that thrives on 
rustedout carsand urban blight; a post- 
industrial wonderland. 

This is not your grandma’s trip to 
the art museum. You won't find any 
floaty watercolors or impressionistic 
landscapes here. The shapes and col- 
ors are all bold and solid, the crea- 
tures fantastic, and the presentations 
unorthodox. If art can rock, then in 
the eclectic and grand tradition of 
Motor City originals like Motown, 
Eminem, and the White Stripes, this 
show blows a few amps. 

Curated by Glenn Barr and billed 
as “A Motor City Group Show,” this 
display is a combination of visually 
é , yet viscerally unified work 
from four Detroit artists: Mark 
Dancey, Sacha Eckes, Renata 

Palubinskas 





Their styles are all individually 
unique, but all share the same sense 
of perverse Barr’s Jesus 

ire cruising with what the 
Victoria’s Secret Angels models 
would look like sans-brassieres, 







7s nude with a triple set 


-_ piece of the show, but 
and into the gallery space, the first pieces 
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Eckes’ scrawled doodle men all revel in 
apost-industrialnether-world offiend- 
ish delight. 

I showed up at the gallery on the 
afternoon of opening nightas the show 
was still undergoing last minute instal- 
lation tweaks. Lucky me, as fate would 
have it, Barr, along with his wife and 
toddler daughter showed up just a 
minute after I didandhewasmorethan 
happy to talk to me about his work and 
the mythical city that he calls home. 

A Detroit native, Barr’s paint- 
ings are full of red brick row houses, 
yellow tinged skies, powerlines, and 
souped up cars with licks of fire 
painted on their grills. The works 
are evocative of the Motor City, it- 
self, more so than the work of any of 
the other artists in the exhibit. But 
be warned, these are not straight 
cityscapes, painted in loving hom- 
age to acity ona hill. Barr’s work is 
akind of tribute, but itis a tribute to 
the seedy underbelly of the city. 
Barr’s is a Detroit of surreal pro- 
portions inhabited in some apoca- 
lyptic time by sleek and cartoon-ish 
vixens, fork-tailed flying cherub/ 
devils, and robot-monsters that 
cruise the city streets looking for 
trouble. As Barr describes it, his aes- 
thetic is “mostly popular culture in- 
fluenced by the 60s, 70s, and B cul- 
ture exploitation films,” a rich 
iconography that colors his latest 

paintings, inspired by Greek my- 
thology, with geometric patterns, 
lava lamps, and heavy eyeliner 

Barr’s work is clearly the center- 

en you walk 
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Glenn Barr, curator of and artist in “It Came From Detroit” on display at Media Space 


that catch your 
eye are Mark 
Dancey’s circular 
canvases, hungon 
the entrance’s op- 
posite wall. As I 
heard one viewer 
note, “They 
would make 
sweet wheelchair 
hubcaps.” Each 
painstakingly 
rendered oil fea- 
tures nude 
women as they 
float around un- 
derwater, pull 
themselves up on 
red trapeze ropes 
Cirque du Soleil 
style, and gener- 
ally tower above 
the viewer like 
Amazonian gi- 
antesses. Another 
of his surreal 
paintings  in- 
cludes such im- 
ages as a floating 
ring of skulls, and 
the disembodied head of Gen. George 
Custer, of Last Stand fame. His work, 
informed by his graphic design back- 
ground, is technically perfect, visually 
complicated, and adds a bizarre, yet 
cold, touch to the show. 

Out-of-towners who have made 
Detroit their adopted home, 
Palubinskas and Eckes lend a dis- 
tinctly unfeminine sensibility to the 
show. Their work is distinctly devoid 
of the naked chicks that dominate 
Dancey’s and Barr’s paintings, but is 
no girly art, and therefore balances to 
show’s pulpy undertones. 
Palubinskas, originally from 
Lithuania, paints grotesque creatures 
that look like men and machines that 
were dissected, jumbled up, and put 
back together by none-too-vigilant 
assemblymen. 

Their flesh is never painted in life- 
like colors butin amphibious looking 
blues, greens, and grays which cast a 
pallor over their faces, contorted by 
smiles of Cheshire Cat proportions 
and bugged out eyes. These night- 
marish creatures inhabit empty, 
grayed out geometric wastelands and 
add a decidedly futuristic sci-fi, yet 
medieval feel to the exhibit. 

Eckes’ work adds a sortof childish 
innocence to the more bizarre ten- 
dencies of the show. A native of Bel- 
gium, hercartoon sketches, block let- 
tering, and multimedia collages 
painted on found pieces of splintered 
board and cross section slices of trees, 
hearken back to days of scissors, paste, 
and notebook doodles — yet they 
have a frenetic, almost unhinged en- 


ergy. Her pencil sketches 








and Charm City collide 


splattered paintings look like they 
couldbe tacked to the wall ofa slightly 
twisted elementary school art class - | 
one taught by a colleague that other | 


teachers would politely refer to in | 


hushed voices as “a bit eccentric” 
when gossiping in the faculty coffee 
lounge. A former illustrator, her 
work also hasa storytelling quality to 
it. “She comes out of the school of 
sequential art,” explains Barr. This 
narrative spin has a charming quality 
and makes what her somewhat 
schizophrenic artalmostcute. But not 
quite. Her quirky doodles have a 
sense of loneliness to them, like little 
cries for attention unmoored in the 
margins of lined loose-leaf paper. 

Detroit isn’t exactly thought of 
nationwide as a mecca for the arts, 
but this exhibit could change a lot 
of minds. Admittedly, you’ve got 
to be tough to stick around in what 
Eckes ruins of a place people once 
called home,” after all of the other 
artists have fled to San Francisco or 
New York City. As Barr explains, 
the Detroit art scene is a very seri- 
ous community that doesn’t play 
games when it comes to its art. 
“You've got to be on your game and 
on your toes or you'll be pushed 
out.” 

With the sense of place that the 
show is able to instill and the knowl- 
edge that the Detroit arts scene doesn’t 
mess around, you almost feel lucky 
that these four artists found each 
other, put together this show, and 
sent it across the Midwestern plains 
to our own Charm City of boarded 
up housing and rusted out cars. 
Whether or not Barrand his team of 
artist avengers meant to be ambas- 
sadors for their gritty city is not 








certain, but regardless of their in- 
tention, they should make their 
hometown proud. 


I need excitement, oh yeah, I 
need it bad, and you’re the best I’ve 
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Family fun time with Jason, Rachel, and Nina Pina Trachtenburg 


Trachtenburg Family 
Slideshow Players rock 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Microcinefest, the local yearly film 
festival for the small-budgeted, off- 
beat and occasionally zombie-filled 
specimens of the film world, never 
fails to come up with hits. Last year’s 
winner of the Grand Jury Prize for 
Best Feature is now signed for a deal 
that will soon be bringing his vision 
to Blockbusters across the country. 

But this year, before the juried festi- 
val hands down any prizes, it is a sure 
bet that the festival’s performance by 
The Trachtenburg Family Slideshow 
players, billed to take the stage on Fri- 
day, October 17, will bring the house 
down. 

This “indie-vaudeville” act, as they 
refer to themselves, is a family show. 
Literally. The band consists of Jason 
Trachtenburg, patriarch and pianist/ 
vocalist, daughter Rachel, age 9, who 
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Beethoven program that includes the 
beautiful overture to Leonoreandold 


Ludwig’s 8th Symphony. So go see 


your dorky oboe-playi 
eres here 


ing 
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ying roommate | 


beats on the drums and sings along 
too, and mother Nina Pina, who de- 
signs the family’s colorful costumes 
out of curtains and other thrift store 
finds also mans the slide projector. 

Yeah, that’s right, slide show projec- 
tor. Several years ago, Nina brought 
home a rack of slides from an estate 
sale, Jason sat down and wrote songs to 
them, and a phenomenon was born. 

Now the whole family tours the 
country and making the occasional 
appearance on Conan O’Brien and 
playing pop rock musical songs based 
on the lives of the anonymous strang- 
ers in the slides to sold out shows. 

With song titles like “Fondue 
Friends in Switzerland” and hilari- 
ous lyrics sampled from driver’s edu- 
cation slides, this is campy and irre- 
sistible one-of-a-kind act that is not 
tobe missed. Catch them Fridaywhen 
they perform at the American Vision- 
ary Art Museum, 
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Spin Cycle: dancing the nights away Old Vibrations 


Our resident electro-expert checks out the hottest the D.C./Baltimore club scene offers 


BY EMILY COHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Every weekend is an adventure in 
my friend Josh’s car, when I pretend 
like ’macandy-raver and we get piti- 
fully lost to find our way to this or that 
club, or, if we’re lucky, an under- 
ground dance party. Solast Thursday 
night, we madea plan and stuck to it; 
our destination: the S/H/A/P/E/T/H/ 


. E/F/U/T/U/R/E DJ battle, Round 4, at 


club Nation in Washington, D.C. 

Nation is probably the most im- 

portant venue in the D.C. area for 
electronic music. A stalwart on the 
rave scene for years, the club suffered 
from about a year of inactivity when 
BuzzLife Productions, the company 

_ that produced most of the DJ battles 
and raves, was forced to halt its op- 
erations after a drug/alcohol-related 
debacle. The club re-opened at the 

‘end of the summer, and things have 
picked up again. Hence JoshandIare 
on our little road trip. 

“Josh,” I say, “I thought Nation 
had Goth night on Thursdays.” Josh 
isa true Candy-Raver, and well, Goths 
and Candy Ravers don’t exactly get 
along. I think it’s the 46 multi-col- 
ored candy bracelets that Josh wears 
that scare the Goths away. When we 
enter the club, we are greeted bya sea 
ofblackleather. Joshlooks absolutely 
horrified, and I just laugh. It turns 
out that Alchemy, the Goth event at 
Nation, is going on downstairs while 
the battle is taking place upstairs. 

For those who have never gone to 
see DJs spin, it’s a different experi- 
" ence than seeing a live band. The DJ 

has to feel the chi of the crowd, to get 
those initial twenty people out onto 
the dance floor, so that everyone else 
can feel comfortable dancing. If you 
can’t count or feel the music, then 
youwon’tbeable to mix very welland 
people will start leaving the floor. 
However, there are a ton of im- 
pressive DJs in the Baltimore and DC 
area who are so hungry for gigs and 
_ attention that they'll do just about 
any venue that comes their way. Resi- 
dent DJs have it easy because they are 
guaranteed an event every weekend 
as well asa loyal following. 

However, the mostimpressive D]’s 
are the scratch artists, because there’s 
so much that can mess up if you’re 


scratching two records together. 


Some of the best scratch artists in- 


.- clude DJ Craze and QBert. QBert re- 
cently won the World DMCDJ battle, 


the highest level 
of DJ competi- 
tion, and he was 
so phenomenal 
thatthey won’tlet 
him compete 
anymore. 

The DJ battle 
at Nation was not 
too impressive. 
Local artists, DJ 
Twist, Bioteknik, 
Havok, DJ T.E.C, 
and Abe Froman 
were spinning. 
Bioteknik and 
Havok played 
some decent 
Drum n’ Bass, 
crowding the 
dance floor. But 
the real reason we 
were there was 
that Josh wanted 
totsee? DJ -T. EC: 
who generally 
dips into a wide 
variety of styles of 
electronic music, 
which is a hard 
thing todoasaDJ. 
Unfortunately he 
couldn’tpullit off. 
None of the tran- 
sitions were quite 
right, and for the 
longest time he 
was stuck trying to get out ofa Notori- 
ous B.I.G. song he was mixing. He was 
doing a lot more scratching than the 
other DJ’s, butIjustcouldn’ttake much 
more pain and went downstairs into 
Goth land. 

On the dance floor, it’s hot and 
sticky, with cigarettes filling your nose 
and noise filling your ears. There are 
people showing off their glow-stick- 
ing abilities, even though this room is 
a little too bright for glow sticks. A 
large crowd of groupies gather around 
the DJ table, watching the DJ tweak 
the mixer with a slight flicking of fin- 
gers that adjusts the vinyl speed. In 
the battle room it’s all about the pop 
and lock and break dancing, which is 
what drum and bass generally attracts. 

Downstairs, a lot of people go 
freeform, but there is still an order to 
the madness of their kicks and arm 
jabs, or swaying, or 80’s step slides. 
AsIrest on the speakers, I can feel the 
hair on my arms vibrateWith a 
humongous grin, I raise my arms and 
spin around. Josh laughs and tells me 


that I’m hogging the speaker, but I 
can’t hear him anyways. 

The DJs at Alchemy are awesome; 
they really know how to liven up a 
crowd, even if it’s a Goth one. 2501 
and RAs DNA were both playing 
some really good Hard Trance mixed 
in with some Oldschool House. RAs 
DNA kept dancing and jumping 
around in the DJ booth — itwas great! 
Later on, in the 80’s and Industrial 
room, we heard Solaries play a great 
mix of VNV Nation, Depeche Mode, 
and, of course, Marilyn Manson. 

The lighting set is always impor- 
tant at a club, and it is particularly 
phenomenal at Nation. There are 
three separate dance floors, and they 
have a cage to dance in if you’re just 
that crazy. It is no wonder Buzzlife 
Productions wanted to move back in 
there, after a year or so of throwing 
parties.at Redwood. Trust. Buzzlite is 
holding the last round of S/H/A/P/E/ 
T/H/E/E/U/T/U/R/E this Thursday 
at Nation, and they are also holding 
an event called Ciibik on Friday at 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SETHKUSHNER.COM 
DJ QBert shows off those knob-twiddling, viny!-pushin, dance-inducing fingers. 


Nation, which showcases BT this 
week along with DJ Swamp, the 1996 
US DMC Battle Champion, and the 
DC Skillz team. BT, who composed 
the music to Go and the Fast and the 
Furious, rocked DClast spring with his 
Laptop Symphony. He started with 
Pink Floyd, ended with Coldplay, and 
left the audience thinking, “What in 
the hell did I just witness?” 

However, if you're looking for 
more hip hop and rap then check out 
the Ottobar on the 21st, where mem- 
bers of the Definitive Jux label, Can- 
nibal Ox, Jean Grae, Soul Purpose, 
Pumpkinhead, and Arcane will be 
showing off their fine DJ skills. Can- 
nibal Ox creates trippy but repetitive 
beats, Jean Grae has a beautiful voice 
with reggae tinted chill beats, and Soul 
Purpose has great jazzy chill beats. 

You better believe that Josh and 
1 will be heading in his car with a 
gang full of Candy Ravers this week 
to BT, but I’m sure all of the other 
DJ shows this week will prove to be 
entertaining. 





AVAM exhibits late-blooming artists 


. BY ALEXANDRA SOWA 
| Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Upon first viewing the somewhat 
unusual contemporary art on display 
at the American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum (AVAM), one might argue that 
“visionary” is a polite substitute for 
“slightly insane.” However, the 
AVAM snewcontrasting exhibitions, 
Golden Blessings of Old Age and Out 
of the Mouths of Babes, create a poetic 

- message of the agelessness of creativ- 
_ ity. The seamless theme is achieved 


__ by juxtaposing the artistic creations 


of the very young and the very old. 
The Golden Blessing exhibit is 


_-nicely prefaced by a quote from Sir 


_ James H. Barrie, author of the child- 
_ hood favorite, Peter Pan, “God gave 
us memory that we might have roses 


__ in December.” The Golden Blessing 
_. portion of the exhibition features over 
' 250 works of art by 50 artists who 


* 


_ began exploring their creativity in the 


__ “December” of their lives, primarily 


after the age of 60. 


_. The Out of the Mouths of Babes 


_ exhibit, featuring work created by 
_ young children, may lack in size as 
_ compared to the oeuvre put out by its 


_._ retirement aged counterparts, but it 


act 





more than compensates in emotion, 
by painting an intricate, and at times, 
disturbing, picture of youth. One 
might assume that a show highlight- 
ing young artists would have a light- 
hearted slant; however, this exhibit 
adopts a heavy tone by featuring the 
works of children and adolescents 
who have experienced trauma or 
abuse. The exhibit stresses hope: it 
creates a message that art can heal 
and that remarkable beauty can arise 
from extreme suffering. 

The mostimpressive feature of the 
contrasting exhibitions does not 
come from the art itself, but rather, 
from the stories of the artists. By 
exploring the artist’s motivation to 
create, the exhibit fosters a more inti- 
mate connection to the art. For ex- 
ample, Elizabeth Layton’s cartooned 
self-portraits would not carry nearly 
as much weight without the knowl- 
edge that she started painting at the 
age of 68 to keep her mind off of 
contemplating suicide after her son’s 
death. Although her life, filled with 
failed marriages, deep depression, 
and 13 electroshock therapy treat- 
ments, was far from idyllic, her self- 
portraits possess a sweet, endearing 
quality. By painting her portraitsina 


“ESY OF THE AMERICAN VISIONARY ART MUSEUM 
Gayleen Aiken's piece, paral (2000). 
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whimsical, cartoon-like quality, 
Layton pointedly interchanges typi- 
fied qualities of youth and age. 

A supernatural element permeates 
the exhibit, with a majority of the artists 
claiming they experienced a religious 
“calling” to create art. Jesse Aaron, 
who wasstruggling to scrounge enough 
to pay for his wife’s cataract surgery, 
claims that he was awakened one night 
by God who told him to carve wood 
into art. Within a year, Aaron had 
raised enough money from his sculp- 
tures to pay for his wife’s surgery. By 
understanding Aaron’s motivation to 
create his carvings, the viewer can 
achieve a heightened level of intimacy 
with the artist and his work. Two of the 
four woodsculptureson exhibit, carved 
before his wife’s surgery, have sockets 
but no eyes. Conversely, sculptures 
created post-surgery had intricately 
carved eyes. 

Not all of the artists were guided 
by a spiritual “calling.” Harry 
Lieberman serendipitously picked up 
his first paintbrush at age 70, when 
his chess partner at the senior center 
failed to show up for their match. 
Lieberman’s oil paintings address his 
inability to resolve his stance on reli- 
gion and the presence of a greater 
being; “I myself, I am not so sure 
there is alife Upstairs. So I feel the life 
I got nowis the Paradise. My heaven 
is right down here, because ifIam not 
around tomorrow, a hundred years 
from now my paintings will still be 
here and people will enjoy my work.” 


Although not yet a hundred years 


since his passing, Lieberman’s work 
already maintains an intriguing sense 
of mysticism. . 

One piece, featuring the work of 
Gayleen Aiken, bridges the gap between 
the young and old artists. Although 
Aiken cultivated her creativity in her 
later years, she is included in the Out of 
the Mouths of Babes portion of the exhi- 
bition becauseherart explores thechild- 
hood she never had. Gayleen Aiken, 
who was described as “different” while 
growing up, was home schooled by her 


family, and thus, had little interaction 
with children of her own age. In her 


adultyears, Aiken, longing for the child- 
hood she never had, created imaginary 
playmates out of cardboard, naming 
them the “Rambilli Children.” Each of 


the children, which are on exhibition, 
has been givena name, specific charac- 
ter traits, and a history by Aiken. The 
artist’s fixation with her figurinesis fur- 
ther illustrated by a home movie which 
shows a silver-haired Aiken frolicking 
in a field and serving tea to her card- 
board friends. Beautiful pen and ink 
cartoon-likeillustrations ofthe Rambilli 
children’slivesare also on display, blur- 
ring the line between Aiken’s detach- 
ment from reality and her creative ge- 
nius. 

The Out of the Mouths of Babes ex- 
hibit maintains a fine balance between 
inspiration and immense angst. The 
artwork of Justin Wilkes illustrates that 
youth is not necessarily synonymous 
with young. A sense of youthfulness is 
completely void in Wilkes’ artwork. 
Wilkes, who was sexually abused by his 
camp counselor for years, explored art 
as therapy. Tragically, both Justin, his 
brother, and father all committed sui- 
cide. Wilkes’ memory and legacy will 
linger through his masterful works of 
art, which capture his pain, vulnerabil- 
ity, and his deep emotional creativity. 

The museum’s guest curators, Lee 
Kogan and Michael Bonesteele, have 
set a marvelous stage, presenting the 
artwork in two different acts. Lee 
Kogan, director of the Folk Art Mu- 
seum in New York City, feels that the 
tone of the exhibition is set by the 
title, which she hopes will “really turn 
oldnotionsofagearound.” Shehopes 
Golden Blessings will inspire both 
young and old to change their frame 
of reference. “Our society often thinks 
of people who are elderly, without 
spirit, ready to be shelved away,” she 
says, “We fail to see they are filled 
with life force and strength.” Kogan 
maintains her inspiration behind the 
Babes exhibit was, “To show that not 
every child has a full life in front of 
them, with every positive force driv- 
ing them,” Each piece in the show, 
although independently beautiful, 
does not hold the same poetic weight 
without the opposition created by the 
work of the contrasting generation. 
Each work of art not only holds its 
creator’s personal memories, but 
lends itself to the viewer’s own his- 
tory, provoking powerful emotion 
and deeper connection to the exhibit’s 
overalltheme. 
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James and Bobby 
Purify — Shake a Tail 


Feather - Best OF... 
_(Sundazed, 2002) 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Remember howit used top be cool 
when Puff Daddy would rip off an old 
soul song, or an 80s pop song, or a 
friggin’ Led Zeppelin song, and pass it 
off as his own? Well last summer, he 
diditagain with “Shake A Tail Feather”, 
only this time, no one gotitbecause the 
song that he ripped off was just ob- 
scure enough to slip past the oldies 
radio playlists. That song wasa tune by 
the Five Du-Tones which was made 
famous by James and Bobby Purify, a 
paired of conk-headed southern soul 
brothers (actually cousins) whose 
singles are so infectious it’s hard to 
believe they never made it past the Bell 
Records studios and the juke joints of 
Pensacola. 

Shake A Tail Feather, the Purify 
Borthers’ greatest hits collection, was 
recorded entirely between 1966- 


The Clash— London 

Calling (Epic, 1979) 

BY ALEX MARMAR 

THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 
The Clash’s classic “London Call- 


ing” vaulted Brit punk into the 80’s 
with the bold-faced assertion, and a 


| line from the title track, that “phony 


Beatlemania has bitten the dust!” Their 
debut album, The Clash, certainly dis- 
tanced the band from the bubble gum 
of the first British invasion using raw 
and discordant guitar licks and Mick 
Jones’ scratchy and cracking vocals. 
London Calling has the same feel, but 
yet they manageto carefully guard each 
underlying melody, and only ona few 
songs do they slip into angst-ridden 
punk noise. For tracks like “Lost In 
The Supermarket”, the boys from 
Brixton ditch the distortion and allow 
a clear baseline to carry the feel-good 
lead. 

The title track is an rallying call for 
the growing breed of Britishand Ameri- 
can punks to unite, while “Spanish 
Bombs”, “Lost in the Supermarket”, 
and the oh-so catchy “I’m Not Down”, 
carry the album. What the band lacks 
in polished technique (try listening to 
them sing harmony), they make up in 


Joy Division — Un- 
known Pleasures 
(Qwest, 1979) 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The first thing you notice may be 
Martin Hannett’s production. Like the 
album cover, these songs are land- 
scapes, soundscapes, three-dimen- 
sionalwavesontwo-dimensionalback- 
drops. Voices echo, get stronger, 
whisper behind others and vibrate. A 
brilliant emphasis on space is revealed 
with each weird synth sound of shat- 
tering glass and scraping metal. 

Or maybe you notice Bernard 
Sumner’s guitar work, the wayhe rede- 
fines the conventions of heavy metal 
with unnerving patches of feedback 
and vibrant energy. He creates a won- 
derful sense of doom with each trip up 
and down the strings. 

Perhapsit’sbassist Peter Hook’sand 
drummer Steven Morris’ infectious, 
unmistakable bass work. Theirs is the 
beating heart in all these songs, reso- 
nating and pulsing quietly, warmly but 





Mott the Hoople — 
Greatest Hits 
(Sony Music, 2003) 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The best thing about Mott the 
Hoople: Greatest Hits is that you prob- 
ably didn’t know they had any hits, let 
alone any great ones. But this glam- 
rock band is one of the best things you 
probably never heard, 

In fact, this quartet of long-haired 
limeys were quickly forgotten by the 
rock n’ rollercoaster of their own time 
ollowing the flop of their four com- 


mercial albums. They say that Hoople _ cludesaglam-ified cover offellow Bowie 
played amean live show, andagrateful _ protégé, Lou Reed’s “Sweet Jane” and 

fan, one Mr. David Bowie, wasn’t go- _ the rousing gospel-tinged tune, “The 
ing to let them fade into rock history. Golden AgeofRock‘nRoll” whichpro- 
At the apex of his career as the be- claims, “rock and roll will never die.” 
glittered “Ziggy Stardust”, Bowie took Pick up this eyeshadow shel- 
them under his wing. Hoople cracked lacked oldie and breathe new life into it, 
the Top of the Pops in the UK, but just as Bowie did so many year: - 








1969, and covers the whole array.of 
Motown-era ballads, boogaloos, and 
up-tempo shuffles with that finger- 
snappin’, barbecue sauce groove that 
comes from years of getting hot and 
bothered in the Florida sun. This is 
the definition of fresh music, people. 
The collection starts with the play- 
ful, almost ponderous, “I'm Your 
Puppet”, and moves through a slap- 
happy set including the title track and 
“YouCan’tKeep A Good Man Down”. 
The hest track on the record is “I Take 
What! Want”, asped-up foxtrot funk 
with one of the first-used fuzz guitar 
lines in a pop song. After an exhaust- 
ing 28 tracks, it becomes clear that 
James and Bobby Purify are the best 
soul combo you ever missed out on. 








energy and grittiness. The unrefined, 
wild, and simple guitar riffs have been 
transforming living rooms across Brit- 
ain, America, andthe world into private 
punk shows since 1979. 

Perhaps most important is London 
Calling’s spirit of defiance. The Clash 
wasn’t merely spitting in the face of an 
“establishment” or a “jaded culture,” 
but of an age. London Calling is the 
quintessential album for disgruntled city 
kids. For the dumpster-diving radicals 
with safety pins through their noses. 
For the all-denim boys hocking loogies 
at their elders in Times Square and 
Piccadilly Circus. It’s particularly rel- 
evant when you see an MT V-ized band 
like System of a Down, trying feebly to 
recreate the same atmosphere ofenergy 
and hysteria. Then you realize how few 
have ever doneit,androckedit, like The 
Clash. 








chillingly. 

Morelikely it’s Ian Curtis haunting, 
“holy” voice that somehow pierces 
through and unites every song, purify- 
ing them in the process. He sounds 
almost desperate to connect, unleash- 
ing a lyrical force that ultimately owns 
these songs. This an album that works 
beautifully because everyone is on the 
same page. But it is a page in Curtis’ 
dark, short novel about passion and 
energy unraveling in cathartic despair. 

Pick any song on the album, the 
charged opener Disorder, the painfully 
honest Candidate, the anxious death 
rattle of She’s Lost Control, all so differ- 
ent but all united by what Joy Division 
set out to do: change music forever. 





MOTT THE HOOPLE 
GREATEST 
"yy 


moresignificantly, theystartedtosound 
a lot like their mentor, 

Greatest Hits features a little ditty 
pennedby Bowieentitled “Allthe Young 
Dudes”, which quickly became the “an- 
them of glam rock”, The album in- 
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Intolerable Cruelty 
intolerably painful 


The Coen bros. latest is a Hollywood flop 
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George Clooney and Catherine Zeta Jones don’t do much for the Coen’s. 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Well, at least we can’t accuse Uni- 
versal Pictures of false advertising. 
Intolerable Cruelty pretty much lives 
up to its title, subjecting moviegoers 
to thecruel experience of paying $8.50 
to see an intolerable film. 

To be fair, the movie isn’t a total 
flop. I admit to laughing a few times, 
andsome ofthe supporting cast mem- 
bers deserve recognition for good 
performances. But, with a star-stud- 
ded cast anda first-rate director/pro- 
ducer duo, I certainly expected much 
better. 

Written, directed and produced 
bythe Coen brothers, Intolerable Cru- 
elty should have been destined for 
success. Brothers Joel and Ethan are 
the team behind critically-acclaimed 
films The Big Lebowski, Fargo and 
The Man Who Wasn’t There. Their 
latest film reminds me the most of 
another of their well-received pro- 


_ ductions, O Brother, Where Art Thou? 


Besides the fact that both star George 
Clooney, they also share a ridiculous 
amount of improbability. 

Cruelty teeters haphazardly be- 
tween dark comedy and screwball 
comedy. Viewers who saw the an- 
noying Zellweger/McGregor bore, 
Down with Love, will notice many 
similarities — a cynical view of ro- 
mance, candy-colored detail, actors 
vamping for the camera and preten- 
tious flirtations reminiscent of a sec- 
ond rate soap opera. 

The Coen brothers tweak the con- 
cept by moving the setting from the 
1960s to the new millennium (and 
therefore removing the screwball 
comedy from its conventional era), 
employing a bigger-budget cast, and 
injecting a bit of dark comedy as the 
two main characters try to eliminate 
each other. None of these elements 
do anything to make the film more 
palatable. In fact, they might be the 
root of the problem. What worked 
for Down With Love (which wasn’t 
much) or O Brother might have been 
that their Coen-style improbability 
was hokey and dated. 

George Clooney stars as Miles 
Massey, a divorce attorney who al- 
ways wins, no matter how much evi- 
dence might be working against his 
client. He is also famous as the origi- 
nator of the Massey pre-nup, an im- 
penetrable agreement that takes the 
financial risk out of marriage. De- 
spite his success and riches, Massey 
feels that something important is 
missing from his life. 

Enter Marilyn Rexroth, played by 
Catherine Zeta-Jones. The soon-to- 
be ex-wife of a wealthy real estate 
developer and habitual philanderer, 
this sexy, man-eating gold-digger 
finds herself empty-handed thanks 
to Massey’s skillful representation of 
said philanderer, Rex Rexroth (Ed- 
ward Herrmann). Not to be out- 
done, Marilyn schemes to get even 
and, as part ofher plan, quickly marries 
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oil tycoon Howard Doyle (Billy Bob 
Thornton). Deception and pure sexual 
attraction escalate between Miles and 
Marilyn, creating a cynical and cum- 
bersomely ironic romance. 

Clooney and Zeta-Jones don’t have 
much more than a modicum of chem- 
istry on screen, and occasionally you'll 
catch a glimpse of Cary Grant in the 
handsome star. I couldn’t help but grin 
at the added irony of casting diva Zeta- 


Jones as the gold-digger. The diva’s | 


Tarantino’ twisted plots, gore propel Kill Bill 


lionaire many yearsherseniorhasbeen | 


marriage to Michael Douglas, an mil- 


a gossip column of an institution from 
the beginning. But what you may not 
know is that their marriage almost fell 
through over a battle with the pre-nup. 





After negotiations, Z-J’s price was fixed | 


at $3 million per year of marriage. Oh, 
l'amour! 

One redeeming factor in the film 
was the handful of notable supporting 
cast members in very colorful roles. 
Geoffrey Rush plays Donovan Donaly, 
a rich man who catches his wife sleep- 
ingwith the pool repair guyin the open- 
ing scene. He helps set the tone for the 
entire movie, which is either good or 
bad depending on whether youlike the 
goofy tone he creates. 


Cedric the Entertainer, Jonathan | 


Hadaryand Irwin Keyes each have par- 
ticularly memorable roles as well. 
Cedric plays Gus Petch, a cameraman 
sleuth whose primary goal in life is to 
“nail yo’ ass” — Rex Rexroth’s in this 
case. His single-minded approach to 
his profession is quite amusing. As 
Heinz, the Baron Krauss von Espy, 
Hadary is certainly the most flamboy- 
ant, over-the-top character. Heinzhelps 
socialitewomen findschmuck million- 
aires tobe their sugar daddies andsoon- 
to-be cuckolded husbands. Finally, 
Keyes steps into the ample shoes of 
Wheezy Joe, anasthmatichitmananda 
victim of the Coens’ violent dark com- 
edy a la Fargo. 

My favorite performance by far 
was Thornton as Howard Doyle, 
Marilyn’s new fiancé. This Texan oil 
tycoon with a southern twang and a 
dull mind more than vaguely re- 
sembles a certain president, and his 
incessant monologues are absolutely 
hilarious. Paul Adelstein also does a 
fun turnas Wrigley, Miles’ right-hand 
man who cries at weddings. 

Keeping the real talentin the wings, 
or at least in the supporting roles is 
very typical ofthe Coen brothers. The 
side characters in Intolerable Cruelty 
are just as talented as John Goodman 
or Frances McDormand in other 
CoBorther films. 

Basically this film relies heavily 
on personal taste. The actors offer 
decent performances, the script has 
some sharp lines and funny sce- 
narios, and the premise — while 
cynical — has merit. But the cin- 
ematic style itself will make or break 


the film. Some may call it innova- 


tive or ironical or clever. I, how- 
ever, agree with my movie buddy, 
who described Intolerable Cruelty 
as “overdone.” 








EXPOSURE 
By VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN 

















BY DAVID KRAUS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Quentin Tarantino’s first film in 
six years is a phenomenal success. 
The shades of anime, spaghetti cow- 
boy, Japanese and Chinese martial 
arts and samurai influences combine 
brilliantly in the first installation of 
the two-part Kill Bill epic. Originally 
intended to be one movie, the 222- 
Page script was split into two films 


during production. In an [-Film in-~ 


terview, Tarantino refers to how it 
ends after a twenty minute fightscene 
in the Tokyo night club and says, “af- 
ter the firstvolume you retired, you're 
ready forabreak.” I was frozen stiffto 
the point where only blood spewing 
from amputated appendages could 
grab my attention. The film is simply 
overwhelming. 

Uma Thurman’s character, “The 
Bride” isknown by codename “Black 
Mamba” amonganelite squad of pro- 
fessional killers known as the Deadly 
Viper Assassins. The Bride tries to 
leave the group and settle down with 
her husband and so that she can raise 
her children (she’s pregnant) in peace. 
But things don’t goas the Bride plans. 


The plot cuts in, in typical frantic 
Tarantino fashion, with a wedding- 
day massacre that leaves the Bride 
cruelly beaten and wounded with a 
bullet in her head. The man respon- 
sible for the attack is her former em- 
ployer, Bill. Upon emerging from a 
four year coma, the Bride wastes no 
time in putting together a “Death List” 
setting off on her quest for revenge. 

The Bride starts with Oren Ishii 
(Lucy Liu), the first in a series of bril- 
liantly-developed, three-dimensional 
characters. Each entry on the Death 
List inspires genuine respect. You 
know the Bride has to kill them, but 
part of you doesn’t wantit to happen, 
or hopes it is delayed as long as pos- 
sible. Go-Go, the 17-year-old sadis- 
tic bodyguard to Oren Ishii, is a great 
character, complete with a schoolgirl 
uniform and armed witha giant mace. 
Bill’s character is featured very little 
but his presence lies ominously be- 
hind the story. With the reality 
Tarantino has created, you can’t help 
but speculate aboutall that exists out- 
side of what has been shown in the 
movie. 

Divided into chapters, the story is 
conveyed in a streaming, reminisc- 


ing epic of pain and revenge. The 
movie is consistent with Tarantino’s 
past cinematic personality of having 
his plots be very much character- 
driven. Other than that it’s all over 
the place. 

The dialogue varies from stiff 
monologues of honor, deceit and 
such, to subtitled bickering between 
Japanese men ina sushi bar. The set- 
tings swing from suburban Pasadena 
(driving in a neon pink “Pussy 
Wagon”), to the restaurants of 
Okinawa to El Paso, Tex., and even- 
tually backtoa Tokyo City night club. 

The first confrontation of the 
Bride’s past is with Vernita Green 
(Vivica A. Fox), “The Belle”, with 
whom the Bride has her first fight: a 
dirty brawl with heavy falls, knife 
slashes, and a coffee break. The raw 
and dirty style Tarantino uses con- 
trasts with the beautiful Oren Ishii 
fight so much that they could be 
from two different movies. 

Only two of the Deadly Viper 
Assassins from The Bride’s “Death 
List Five” are crossed off in Volume 
One, but the film is rife with death 
and murder. The blood literally 
comes in fountains, spewing from 


the openings of recently severed 
limbs. 

I guess the main point is this: 
some people would get queasy see- 
ing a living room cabinet of glass 
dumped on someone. It’s possible 
that some people just wouldn’t en- 
joy a 10 minute black and white 
battle montage beginning with an 
eyeball clutched in the Bride’s fist. 
And to these people I say, “suck it 
up and see the damn movie!” Why? 
Because it’s worth it for the story, | 
and you Ibe used to the violence by” 
the end anyway. 

If not for the amazing charac- 
ters, beautiful fights, or incredible 
film technique, see Kill Bill for the 
soundtrack. Like other Tarantino 
films Kill Bill uses obscure tunes to 
rock the theater, very, very hard. 
Nancy Sinatra’s “Bang Bang (My 
Baby Shot Me Down)” is the haunt- 
ing opening credits song, the origi- 
nal theme, “Battle Without Honor 
Or Humanity” is as bad-ass as it was 
in the trailer. 

So see Kill Bill, because the fight 
choreography is mind-boggling, the 
story is great and the chicks kick so 
much ass it frightens me. 


BMAs Work Ethic exhibit slacks off on the job 


BY STEFF GOYETTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The BMA’s current exhibition, 
Work Ethic, is a collection of avant- 
garde work from the second half of 
the 20th century that includes perfor- 
mance art, painting, sculpture, par- 
ticipation art and several other less 
classifiable pieces that stretch the 
boundaries of the normal definition 
of art. The show opened on Sunday 
with a number of special events that 
allowed the artists to talk about, per- 
form and explain their pieces. 

The show is based around the idea 
of breaking down the distinction be- 
tween art and work. A lot of times, 
this gap is bridged by demonstrations 
of unnecessary work done by people 
who are not professionals. Through- 
out the afternoon, artist Hugh Pocock 
drilled for water in the museum’s 
sculpture garden. He was performing 
a task that would normally be done 
by a contractor. 

One theory, as expressed by 
Pocock’s performance, is that the art- 
ist has risen to an intellectual level 
above that ofa craftsman ora laborer. 
This theory also underlies works by 
certain artists in the show who cata- 
logue the making of their art without 
exhibiting the final piece, and by a 
woman who immerses herself in bees 
and then produces honey. This, in 
the view of some of the artists, is inap- 
propriate. For other artists, such as 
Andy Warhol, farming out their work 
to employees or a workshop is botha 
way of making money, and of chang- 
ing the way art is made, Instead of an 
individual act of genius, it becomes 
an assembly line process not needing 
the hand of the master. 

The exhibit, unfortunately, ; abit 


be 
v 


schizophrenic. Some of the most in- 
teresting pieces have nothing to do 
with work, especially in the “Artist as 
Experience-Maker” section of the 
show. The artist, especially in the 60s 
and 70s, was often an “experience 
maker” in the sense that performance 
art and interactive art emerged as ac- 
cepted forms. One of the best pieces 
in the show, and also the most inter- 
esting, isa performance by Yoko Ono, 
recorded from a show in 1961. She 
allows members of the audience to 
cut away pieces of her outfit. They 
remain tame, and the show progresses 
slowly, until one young man decides 
to take all of her clothes. Ms. Ono 
would have been fully undressed, 
much to her surprise and dismay (the 
performance was not planned) if it 
weren’t for the booing and indigna- 
tion of the audience. She provides a 
successful and titillating innovation 
in performance, participation and the 
role of the artist. 

In “Quitting Time,” another sec- 
tion of the exhibit, artists use ma- 
chines to do the work of art for them. 
These elaborate machines are visu- 
ally interesting, and make the point 
that the final product does not even 
have to be created directly by the art- 
ist in order to be “art.” There is also 
the requisite Andy Warhol soup can, 
and minimalist painting by Frank 
Stella, which comprise new ideas of 


‘flat, plastic representation. 


_ Yet many of the pieces on exhibit 
in “Work Ethic,” while putting forth 
a new idea or challenging our tradi- 
tional ideas of art, are simply not vi- 
sually interesting. Catalogues ofideas 
for sculpture or installation do poke 
fun at the notion of art as acommod- 
ity, but no one cares to look at the 
several thick catalogues of pencil 


sketches and time logs. A wall of beer 
bottles, devoted to “art equals fun,” 
is cutesy but not, once again, artis- 
tically stimulating beyond the 
simple idea. The “Artist as Man- 
ager” pieces would make a good 
topic for an essay, because they rep- 
resent the transition from an artist 
needing a gallery or manager to rep- 





resent his work, to becoming self- 
promoted and self-managed. But 
for the most part, the pieces here do 
not fly in a visual exhibit. 

The show, despite its lack of co- 
hesive direction and some incon- 
sistency in quality, is worth seeing 
if only for the recordings of ’60s 
performance art. 
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COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM ‘ 
Yoko Ono takes it offina March 1965 performance entitled “Cut Plece. he 
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ARIES: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

Oh, so you spent the entire weekend 
studying on D-Level and still failed 
that exam? I guess it’s time to start 
looking hotand going to officehours, 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

My friend, youhave nothing to worry 
about. Exceptthatyoucanbe charged 
witha federal offense because PJscon- 
fiscated your fake last weekend. 
GEMINI: (May 21-Junr 20) 

God, you’re a major tool when you 
brag about how many more exams 
you have than everyone else and how 
coolyouaretobepullingall-nighters. 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Becky the name of the girl you like? 
Doesshelike you? Thoughtso. You'll 
have better chances getting a good 
mealatTerraceso gowith thatinstead. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

Look, it wasa pretty bad move. Get- 
ting that mullet, I mean. It may be 
cool in Jersey but thank God we’re 
not in Jersey. Are we? Oh God. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
At this point in your life you should 
beable to cross the street by yourself. 
Go jog Greenmount at night, it will 











LiBra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Her name escapes you? Don’t worry she 
doesn’t remember you at all and only 
spoke to you because she figured you 
would buy her and her friends drinks. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Butt the last name of the guy you’re in love 
with? I think you have more problems than 
worrying aboutwhatyour children’s names 
will be. Think of your own. 










Sacitrartus: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Itisn’t possible to fail an exam that badly, 
especially when you’ve gone to class and 
done the homework. But then again, not 
everyone is as talented as you. 


















Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Is it really bad that you’ve stayed up all 
night and all day playing Tony Hawk for 
the past week andhaven’t done any work? 
Yes. You will Ac. Pro this semester. 


AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Soyouhada great weekend with Monday 
off. Too bad that there are no more holi- 
days until Thanksgiving and that’s over a 
month away. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Bigmanoncampus, the highschool cam- 
pus? Well you’re not in high school any- 
more, so getover yourselfand stop acting 


your Horoscope 





American Politics 


teach you about independence. 


like yow’re too cool for Baltimore. 





by Austin Evers 








DEMOCRATS MAY Want TO 
A BIT BEFORE NovemeeR 2004 
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ollege is all about 

relationships. Whether 

it’s with another human 

being or, something 

inanimate (perhaps, say, 
a toaster), forming close bonds with 
other people (or toasters) is an impor- 
tant part of one’s psychological devel- 
opment. 

Without these interactions, a per- 
son can risk becoming introverted, 
depressed, and possibly suicidal. Re- 
lationships are a crucial part of our 
daily life. 

Oh, screw the intro. This week’s 
column is about sex. Deal with it. 


ASK DR. LOVE 
Dear Dr. Love, 


My girlfriend and Irecently started 
having sex, and this whole thing about 
buying condoms makes me a bit ner- 
vous. Actually, I’m so nervous about 
it that I haven’t even used a condom 
yet; so far I’ve just been wrapping my 
genitals with tin foil. 

My girlfriend complains about it, 
but I think it makes me look like Ihave 
a metallic wang, and that’s just damn 
cool. Anyway, she says if I don’t start 
buying real condoms, she’s gonna 
break up with me. What should I do? 

—Chris G. 


Dear Chris, 


First of all, let me say that tin foil 
is probably not the best alternative 
to latex. I mean, it’s good at block- 
ing aliens from reading your mind, 
but I doubt it’s that useful as a con- 
traceptive (unless you ejaculate 
alien radio waves, in which case 
you're okay). I think you really just 
need to get over your fear of buying 
condoms. 

My advice would be to come up 
with a special strategy for condom- 
buying. For example, you could try 
using the “Whoops” strategy. 

The idea behind the “Whoops” 
strategy is to make it look like you 


_ didn’t actually mean to buy 


condoms 


Relationships 101: A 


First, find a product whose boxis 
similar in size and shape to the box 
of condoms. For this example, we'll 
use Extra Strength Children’s 
Tylenol. Then, when you go to the 
register, just spill out all the boxes of 
Tylenol onto the counter without 
paying too much attention to them. 

If the cashier asks why you’re 
buying so much Tylenol, just say 
something innocent like, “I’m ad- 
dicted to painkillers!” and start 
twitching violently. He’ll get the 
message. 

When he rings up the condoms, 
act surprised at first, then laugh and 
say, “Oh well! I can always just resell 
those to little kids and say they’re 
balloons.” 

If this doesn’t work, and you’re 
still too nervous to buy condoms, 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


I’d recommend using a different al- 
ternative than tin foil. Try duct tape. 


Dear Dr. Love, 


My mom told me that boys have 
pens and girls have Virginias. Is that 


true? 
—Bob R. 


Dear Bob, 
No. 
Dear Dr. Love, 


I have a crush on this girl in my 
neuroscience class. How can I let her 
know I’m interested without looking 


like a dweeb? 
—Andy K. 


Dear Andy, 


There are several ways to let 
someone know you're interested in 
them. To make things easier, I’ve 
compiled a short list of techniques 
that shauld heln voy nut 


sk Dr. Love 


Technique #1: The Direct Approach. 

The next time you see her, grab 
her crotch and scream out, “I 
WANT THIS!” 


Technique #2: Eye contact. 

Keep throwing glances in her di- 
rection. If she notices, look away 
quickly. Wait for a little while and 
then look back at her. If she’s still 
looking at you, run over to her and 
use Technique #1. 


Technique #3: Body contact. 

If you ever get a chance to hang 
out with her, try casually slipping 
your arm around her shoulder. If 
she asks you what you’re doing, 
make up an excuse like, “I’m reach- 
ing for your boob.” 


Technique #4: Subliminal messages. 

Try smacking her in the face with 
a big sign that says, “I like you.” 
She’ll probably be too dazed and 
angry to notice what the sign says 
... but her subconscious will. 


Dear Dr. Love, 


I have psychic powers, a 500 acre 
palace, an army of highly-trained 
immigrant man-slaves, and the se- 
cret to immortal life. Why am I still 


unhappy? 
—Anonymous 


Dear President Brody, 
Please stop writing me. 
Dear Dr. Love, 


My boyfriend shouts out his own 
name during sex. Is this bad 
—Lisa S. 


Dear Lisa, 


Yes. Your boyfriend has cancer. 
Haha, just kidding! Try encourag- 
ing your boyfriend to shout out 
other things during sex, like the 
Declaration of Independence. Ifthat 
doesn’t help, try locking him in the 
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Crossword: MLB Postseason 2003 
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Vertical 


1. even, as in a golf score 

2. small, tiny, a bit 

3. Located on, around, or in the direc- 
tion of an axis 

4.amealeaten outdoorsasonanexcur- 
sion 

5. The power of attracting or of arous- 
ing interest 

6. type of melancholy music 

7. team playing in the National League 
Championship Series 

8. Dave Mathew’s Band (abbr) 

9. syllables a sheep would utter 

10. aheavyswelling wave thatbreakson 
a coast 

12. a small friend of Santa’s world (2 
words) 

13. calm, relaxed, peaceful 

16. the covering of a wound 

18. part of the title of a notorious white 
supremacist group 

20. someone who uses addictive drugs 
22. famousmodern French painter who 
led the Fauvist movement 

24. Boston player - Manny 

26. lake in California with many resorts 
and ski areas 

28. A device for transmitting usually 
digital data over telephone wires by 
modulating the data into an audio sig- 
nal to send it and demodulating an 
audio signal into data to receive it. 

30. small package or carton 

31. address of respect to a man 

35. type of precipitation 

36. bear, tolerate or suffer 

37. currency used in the US 

38. telephone 
40. devoured a woman 
41. rub gently 
42. college in North Carolina 
44, most unusual 
45. in baseball: to drop down and skid 
into a base to avoid being put out 
(plural) 
48. what baseball players must round 
before scoring 
49. a tangled mass, as of hair or yarn 
52. Matrixstar—Carrie Anne-(1 word) 
53. father 
56, plan, diagram or chart 
58. plant or spread 


Horizontal 
1. public interest access point (abbr) 


5. the first four letters of the alphabet 
9. the 11th spoiled and ill-mannered 
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child 

11. a feather, especially a large and 
showy one 

14. relating to the trunk of arteries that 
carrying blood from the heart to the all 
limbs and organs except the lungs 

15. puffed out, pudgy, pursy or fat 

16. stolen base leader (abbr) 

17. an AL team still playing this 
postseason 

19. fructose (abbr) 

21. nearly or completely motionless; 
undisturbed, composed 
23.asmallassembly-likelanguageused 
for implementation of Actor 
languages (plural) 

24. the eggs or egg-laden ovaries of fish 
25. “give me - - boy and free my soul” 
(2 words) 

27. — de- sac (type of road construc- 
tion) 

28. a river in the northeast of France 
29. what the waitress gives you after 
you've been sitting in the pub drinking 
all night 

31. dark, gloomy, melancholy 

32. place to go for pancakes and 
waffles 


34, a thin, often flavored Indian ciga- 
rette made of tobacco wrapped in a 
tendu leaf 

35. team playing in the American 
League Championship Series 

39. to compete against each otheragain 
43. a mouth: speak is to —:smell 

44. ancient Egyptian sun god, the su- 
preme deity represented as a man with 
the head ofahawk crowned withasolar 
disk and uraeus 

46. iron, steel and aluminum are all 
examples of this 

47, still, not moving, motionless 

48. not strikes 

50. nothing, zip, nada 

51. no, not any, empty 

52. team playing in the National League 
Championship Series 

54. female domestic fowl 

55. having many branches 

57. white flowers with yellow centers 
59. removes by rubbing, wiping or 
scraping 

60. mistakes 

61. what you whisper when you want 
someone to be quiet 

62. a large amount or number 


SOLUTIONS TO THIS WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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NEWS OF THE STRANGE 


— An 18-year-old man had four deep-sea (cight-gauge) fishing hooks threaded into his back so 
he could be hoisted toward the ceiling and suspended for 20 minutes. He said it was the worst 
pain he’d ever felt (for the privilege of which he paid $150). (Arizona Daily Star, Aug. 19, 2003). 








—A manfled the motor vehicles office in Leesburg, Va., after he presentedaDMV employee with 
a postcard photograph ofa banana being shot by a bullet, and the legend “banana = DMV.” The 


_ man then hurried out, and in the 
(Leesburg Today, Sept. 4, 2003) 


he mowed his lawn too often (Elmira, N.Y., April). 


_ — An inmate went into a violent 


rage andtooka erat hostage sts ello prisonerslaughe 


parking lot there were bananas strewn about the lot. 


_— Kevin French, 46, pleaded guilty to shooting his neighbor in the head with an air rifle because 


sf 


_athis drawing of “toilet paper” in a game of Pictionary (Abbotsford, British Columbia, July). 
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| — Walter Travis, 68, was arrested for shooting 
pepered on Bit lam tnciasie alle ani 
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a neighbor several times after the neighbor's dog 
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The Hopkins Organization for 
Programming, better knownas the 
HOP, presents Reel Big Fish fea- 


| turing the Pietasters this Friday, 


Oct. 17 at Shriver Hall. Doors open 
at 6 p.m., the Pietasters come on at 
7 p.m., and Reel Big Fish will start 


| at8p.m. 


Formed in Huntington Beach, 
Calif. in the early 90s, Reel Big Fish 
gained a reputation for “rampag- 
ing, good-timeska music.” Initially 
performing covers of rock hits, 


: | they eventually turned to ska with 
| then-vocalist Ben Guzman. When 


Guzman left in 1995, new mem- 
bers were recruited to form the now 
seven member band, which re- 
mained faithful to ska long after 
popular groups like No Doubt 
abandoned it. 





In 1996, after signing a huge 
recording contract with Mojo 
Records, the band released Turn 


tt 












THURSDAY, OCT. 16 


4 p.m. Transcriptional Regulation 
of Glucose Homeostasis is a lecture 
by Pere Puigserver, Ph.D., an Assis- 
tant Professor of Cell Biology here at 
Hopkins. He will be speaking today 
in Mudd Hall Room 100 as a part of 
the Department of Biology Weekly 
Seminar Series. For more informa- 
tion call (410)-516-7330. 


4p.m. Universal Formulas for Per- 
colation Thresholds is a lecture by 
John Wierman a Professor of Math- 
ematical Sciences here at Hopkins. 
He will be speaking in Whitehead 
Hall Room 304 today. 


4 p.m. Spatial Coherence of Atmo- 
spheric Turbulence Corrupted La- 
ser Beams: Applications to Free- 
Space Optical Communications is 
a lecture that will be given today in 
Barton Hall Room 117 by Stephane 
Bucaille. This lecture is sponsored 
by the Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering. 


5 p.m. Where’s Homewood? The 
Early Work of HABS in Maryland 
is an opening reception taking place 
today in the Homewood House Mu- 
seum until 7 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (410)-516-5589. 


7 p.m. The Impact of Race on Balti- 
more City Politics is the next lecture 
in the lecture series All Politics is Local 
sponsored by the All Politics Is Local 
Political Affairs Symposium tonight 
in the Glass Pavilion. Tonight's topic 
will address race and politics in Balti- 
more City. The event is free and open 
to the public. Tonight’s speaker will be 
Dr. Raymond Winbush from Morgan » 
State University. For more informa- 
tion e-mail Brendan Costigan at 
bcostig1@jhu.edu. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 17 


11 a.m. Large-Eddy Simulation of 
PBL Turbulence and Clouds is a 
_ lecture that will be given by Dr. Chin- 
_ Hoh Moeng, NCAR. This lecture, 

sponsored by CEAFM, will take place 
in Ames Room 234. 





HOP presents Ska band Reel Big Fish, who are scheduled to 





the Radio Off, which helped propel the 
Fish to the front of the California ska 
scene. With the song “Sell Out,” the 
Fish became a mainstream player on 
MTV and the radio, and another al- 
bum, Keep Your Receipt, was quickly 
released. Now that theska-punk boom 
has receded, the Fish have continued 
to keep loyal fans through time and 
trading of band members. The band 
released a debut album with Jive 
Records, Cheer Up, in 2002. 

As the Pietasters Web site puts it: 
“For those who don’t know, The 
Pietasters are an eight piece ska band 
from the DC/Maryland/Virginia 
area.” The story of these guys also 
dates back to the fall of 1990, when 
they originally formed the band and 
started playing in Georgetown. In 
the summer of 1993 they bought a 
bus for $900 and toured around the 
United States and Canada. Follow- 
ing this, they caught gigs with other 
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with Polarized-Light Spectroscopy: 
From Extremely Slow Groove to 
Intercalative Reorganizations of Bis 
Ru(I) PolypyridylComplexestoStruc- 
ture ofReca-DNA Complexisalecture 
being given today in the Seminar Room 
of 115 W. University Pkwy. By Bengt 
Norder of the Chalmers University of 
Technology in Gothenburg, Sweden. 
This event is sponsored by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 


3 p.m. Modeling High Strain-Rate 
Deformation of Particulate Material 
Bounded by Polymer Gel is the topic 
of a lecture given by Duan Z. Zhang, 
Ph. D. from Los Alamos National 
Laboratory today in Latrobe Hall 
Room 107. For more information, call 
the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at (410)-516-6451. 


4p.m. Wittgenstein and the Mystery 
of Mathematics is the title ofalecture 
by Robert Fogelin of Dartmouth Gol- 
lege to be presented today in Gilman 
Hall Room 348. This event is spon- 
sored by the Philosophy Department. 
For more information, contact C. 
Costley at (410)-56-7524. 


MONDAY OCT. 20 


The Foreign Affairs Symposium and 
the Women, Gender and Sexuality 
Studies program present “Bush at 
Babylon: The Recolonization ofIraq,” 
a lecture by global antiwar leader Tariq 
Ali. Ali is a well-published author and 
commentator whose works have shed 
new light on the war on terror. He has 
written over a dozen books on world 
history and politics, including the best- 
seller The Clash of Fundamentalisms, 
five novels, and scripts for both stage 
and screen. Time and Venue: TBA Call 
(410) 516-8214 for more information. 


4 p.m. Biophysics Student Seminar 
takes place today in Jenkins Room 107 
with Naomi Courtemanche presenting, 


4 p.m. Coincidence Detection and 
Temporal Processing in Auditory 
Brain Stemisa lecture to be presented 


— today in Krieger Room 338 by John 


Rinzel of New York University. 


4 p.m. The Dynamics of Coupling Be- 
tucen Deformation and Fluid Flowin 
the Earth’s Crust Implications For 
Genesis and Seisimic Processes is the 
topic of a lecture to be given by Stephen 
Cox of Ausralian National University 
today in the Olin Hall Auditorium. This 
event is sponsored by the Department 
of Earth and P)-" ~tary Sciences. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.GROUNDZER.TO 
go on stage at 8 p.m. on Friday at Shriver Hall. 


Reel Big Fish to rock Shriver Hall on Friday 
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Fs 


tours, switched/lost some band 
members, and released an album in 
1996. By 1999 they were back on the 
road with the Vans Warped Tour 
and released Awesome Tape Mix #6. 
After playing at Hopkins on Friday, 
they re touring Europe and hope to 
have another album out before they 
leave. 

Tickets have been sold around 
campus but are also available at the 
door, Student tickets are $10 or $3 
for HOP Entertainment Pass hold- 
ers. Nonstudents can purchase tick- 
ets for $15 from _ Ahttp:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. For more in- 
formation about the concert and up- 
coming events, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/hop or to check out 
the bands, go to http:// 
www.pietasters.com and http:// 
www. reelbigfish.com. 


—Lauren Stewart — 
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Barnstormers 
presents Freshman 
One Acts 


Ever wonder if any of your 
Hopkins classmates will shine on 
the silver screen or grace the Broad- 
way stage later in life? Now you have 
the chance to witness the theatrical 
talent of this university’s newest 
batch of drama kings and queens. 
Yes, the freshmen! 

This weekend, the Barnstormers 
— Hopkins’ student run theater 
company — will present the annual 
Freshmen One Acts. This medley of 
short plays was selected to high- 
light sixteen promising actors and 
actresses from the Class of 2007 and 
explore topics ranging from mon- 
keys to murder. 

Riddle in the Sand, the first of 
four performances, is a witty Brit- 
ish murder mystery written by 
Alistair Faulkner and directed by 
senior Tom Mansell. Sophomore 
Noah Stanzione took the role as di- 
rector for Juliet,a dramatic play with 
a dark comedic twist written by 
Romulus Linney. Juniors Jen 
Horwat and Leah Miller will direct 
David Ives’ Words, Words, Words, a 
comedy about “what happens when 
you put monkeys in a room with 
typewriters,” according to Miller. 
The fourth play featured in the One 
Acts is Sundance, a western comedy 
written by M.Z. Ribalow and di- 
rected by sophomores Matt Basset 
and Emily Ethridge. Sophomores 
Rob Johnson and Leigh Liberman 
are co-producing the One Acts, with 
senior Nathaniel Jones as the tech- 
nical director for the showcase. 

Performances will be held in the 
Arellano Theater in Levering Hall 
at 8 p.m. on Friday, Oct. 17 and 
Saturday, Oct. 18, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday, Oct. 19. Ad- 
mission is $3 for students with their 
JCards and $5 for guests. Come out 
and watch the budding thespians in 
the freshman class grace the stage 
for the first time at Hopkins. 


—Ellen Minnihan 








Oct. 16 To 24 


TUESDAY, OCT. 21 


3 p.m. Transport Properties of 
Chemotactic Bacteria in Saturated 
Porous Media is the title of a lecture 
to be given by Roseanne Ford of the 
University of Virginia today in Ames 
Hall Room 234. This event is spon- 
sored by the Department of Geogra- 
phy and Environmental Engineering. 


4:30 p.m. Speechand Language Pro- 
cessing: Where Have We Been and 
Where Are We Going? is the title ofa 
speech by Ken Church of the AT&T 
Research Labs today in Shaffer Hall 
Room 301. The Center for Language 
and Speech Processing is sponsoring 
this event. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 22 


8 p.m. Patricia Ireland is speaking at 
Shriver Hall asa part ofthe MSE Sym- 
posium. For more information see 
the Featured Events Box on Page B10. 





Visual Art Events 





THURSDAY, OCT. 16 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios osts a 
é ta’ 


weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and 
food. The studio at 2936 Remington 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 
information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 





Performing Arts Events 


Misalliance is playing at Center 
Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. through 
Noy. 2. Showtimes are Sundays 2 
p.m. and 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays 8 p.m., 
Wednesdays 8 p.m., Fridays 8 p.m., 
and Saturdays 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Call (410)-332-0033 for more in- 
formation. 


Othello is playing as a part of the 
Baltimore Shakespeare Festival 
through Oct. 26 at 3900 Roland Ave. 
Performances are Sundays 5 p.m., 
Thursdays 10:30a.m., Fridays 8 p.m., 
and Saturdays 8 p.m. Tickets are $12- 
$20. Call (877)-639-3728 for more in- 
formation. 


The Real Inspector Hound/The Mys- 
teryat Twicknam Vicarageareshow- 
ingat the Fell’s Point Corner Theatre, 
817 St. Paul St. Showtimes are Sun- 
days 2 p.m., Fridays 8 p.m., and Sat- 
urdays 8 p.m. through Oct. 19. Tick- 
ets are 
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11 for students and $12 


Breast + Festival = Breastival 


Few may realize that October is 
Breast Cancer Awareness Month. In 
order to celebrate this event, the Johns 
Hopkins Breast Center, in conjunc- 
tion with the alpha Kappa Delta Phi 
(KDPhi) sorority will be hosting 
Breastival, an event designed to pro- 
vide information concerning breast 
cancer. Recently, KDPhihas been dis- 
tributing fliers illustrating several 
techniques for performing breast self- 
exams in preparation for the event 
which will be held on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22 from 11 a.m. until 4 p.m. in 
the Glass Pavilion. 

Breastival intends to promote 
breast health among young women, 
offer tips for breast cancer preven- 
tion, supply information on innova- 
tions in breast reconstruction tech- 
niques, and make women aware that 
any irregularities in their breasts 
should be reported right away. 

While many probably did not 
know it existed, the Johns Hopkins 
Breast Center is a comprehensive 
breast care program, offering a wide 
range of clinicaland supportservices, 
from screening and diagnosis to treat- 
mentand counseling. Specialists from 
the center will be the giving presenta- 


Feministactivist Patricialreland speaks 


The next event in the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium will be held 
this Wednesday, Oct. 22 at 8 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall Auditorium. The former 
President of the National Organiza- 
tion of Women, Patricia Ireland will 
be speaking on the issue “What’s Sex 
Got to do with it?: The Gender Gap in 
America.” Ireland’s speech willbeone 
of many scheduled speakers in this 
year’s symposium, “The Great Ameri- 
can Experiment: A Juxtaposition of - 
Capitalism and Democracy.” 

The National Organization for 
Women (NOW) is the most success- 
ful feminist organization in the United 
States. As President for ten consecu- 
tive years, Ireland worked to orga- 
nize NOW activists to defend a 
woman’s right to chose on the issue 
of abortion, to elect more women to 
political office, and to bring feminist 
issues to the forefront of political de- 
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general admission. For more infor- 
mation call (410)-276-7837. 


Romeo and Juliet is playing at 45 W. 
Preston St. (across from the 
Meyerhoff). This is a nonverbal ad- 
aptation of the Shakespeare classic 
presented by Bond Street Theatre. It 
will run until Oct. 26. Showtimes are 
Thursday through Saturdays at 8 
p.m., and Sundays at 3 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $11 with a student ID. For 
more information call (410)-752- 
8558 or visit them online at http:// 
www.theatreproject.org. 


Sly Fox is playing through Oct. 25 
at the Spotlighters Theatre, 817 St. 
Paul St. Shows are Sundays 2 p.m., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays 8 p.m. for 
more information call (410)-752- 
12252 : 


The Philadelphia Story by Phillip 
Barry is at The Paragon Theater, lo- 
cated at 9 West 25th St., through Oct. 
19. Shows are Fridays and Saturdays 
at 8 p.m., and Sundays at 2 p.m. For 
more information call (410)-467- 
1966. 


Thornton Wilder’s Our Town will 
star John Astin and several Hopkins 
students is playing at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. The production is a 
collaboration between Theatre 
Hopkins and the Hopkins Studio 
Players. The play will move after this 
weekend to the Merrick Barn, 
Showtimes are Friday, Oct. 17 and 


Saturday, Oct. 18 at 8 p.m. For reser- 


vations call (410)-396-6001. 


Freshman One Acts are taking place 
this weekend in the Arellano Theater 
in Levering Hall, under the Glass 
Pavillion. Showtimes are 8 p.m. for 
Friday and Saturday nights, and 2 
p.m. for Sunday. Tickets are $3 each. 
Contact Brad Fuller if you have any 
questions, at brad@jhu.edu. For more 
information on the plays, check out 
the Featured Events box on page B10 
or you can visit the Barnstormers 
online at http:// 
www.jhubarnstormers.com. Check 
out the Featured Events box on page 
B10 for more information! 


- 





Films 





FRIDAY, OCT.17 — 
1 p.m, The Heurs will be showing 
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tions at this year’s Breastival. 

Visitors will have the opportu- 
nity to engage in hands-on activi- 
ties and will have the ability to ask 
questions of experts in the field. 
Several tables will be set up, each 
covering a different area of breast 
cancer and precautionary mea- 
sures. Food will be provided for 
free, and to make the event a little 
less heavy hearted, games and 
prizes are offered at many of the 
tables. Make sure to come and stay 
— a raffle prize will be awarded to 
one of the visitors near the end of 
Breastival. 

The sisters ofalpha Kappa Delta 
Phi warn that you shouldn’t be a 
boob and miss the festival! The 
topic is important for both men 
and women alike and all are wel- 
come to attend; the event is free. 
For more information, contact 
HyojinJenny Hwangat (410)-243- 
8945, or visit. Attp:// 
www.hopkinskdphi.com or http:// 
www.hopkinsmedicine.org/ 
breastcenter/. 


1 


—Mallary Lerner . 


bates. Ireland has also authored a 
book, What Women Want. 

Ireland’s speech at Hopkins will 
focus on the position of women in 
the ever-changing American De- 
mocracy. Specifically, the MSE Web 
site poses the question, “what does 
this mean for women as we move 
into a period of greater unemploy- 
ment, greater economic disenfran- 
chisement and an ever expanding 
war economy?” 

For more information on the 
Symposium visit their Web site at 
http://www.jhu.edu/mse, or for 
more information about the Na- 
tional Organization of Womenvisit 
http://www.now.org. Doors will 
open at 7 p.m., the event will begin 


at 8 p.m. TP re : 
| 





—Sarah Rivard ; 





today in Arellano Theatre under the 
Glass Pavilion in Levering Hall. 


8 p.m. Erin Brockovich is being 
shown in Bloomberg’s Schafler Au- 
ditorium tonight as a part of the 2003 
Milton S. Eisenhower Film Series. The 
showing is free. For more informa- 
tion, call the MSE Symposium at 
(410)-516-7683. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 16 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


7 p.m. Gangs of New York, Harry 
Potter and the Chamber of Secrets, 
and The Hours will be showing to- 
night in the Arellano Theatre under 
the Glass Pavilion in Levering Hall. 


7:30 p.m. Pyaasa (Thirst, 1958, Direc- 
tor Guru Dutt) is a film that will be 
shown tonight in Remsen 101 by 
Tarang, the Indian film club. Themovie 
is a drama about idealism meeting the 
real world. The movie is in Hindi with 
English subtitles. For more informa- 
tion visit http://tarangjhu.org. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 


_ eee 


THURSDAY, OCT. 16 


6:00 p.m. Newman Night is a free 
dinner and fun activity provided by 
The Catholic Community at Hopkins 
every Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information check out 


their Web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 
8:00 p.m. Christian Bible Study and 


Dinner held every third Thursday at 
the Interfaith Center. Stop by Me 
meet new friends, . 


9:00 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Meetings will take place in the In- 
terfaith Center Library with Dr. 
Larry Egbert. "i 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 





Thursday, Oct. 16 


| 
| CLUBS : 
a p-m. The Kelly Bell Band will be performing tonight at the Funk 
Ox. 
8:00 p.m. Stretch Arm Strong, Evergreen Terrace, Bear Vs Shark, and 
| Burns Out Bright are performing tonight at Ottobar. 


Friday, Oct. 17 


| q CLUBS 
| 8:00 p.m. Barking Spider, Mistagreen, and Red Eye Revolution will all be 
| performing tonight at The Vault. 
_ 8:00 p.m. Lloyed Dobler Effect and Fools and Horses will perform tonight 
at the Funk Box. 
8:00 p.m. Sebastian Bach performs at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 
| 9:00 p.m. Mike Doughty performs at Fletchers Bar & Grill tonight. 
9:00 p.m. JET with Twin Six and The Frauds perform at the Ottobar. 
: CONCERTS 
| 8:00 p.m. Big Bad Voodoo Daddy will perform tonight at Bottle & Cork 
|in Dewey Beach, DE. For more information, visit http:// 
| www. ticketmaster.com. 
| 8:00 p.m. Reel Big Fish will be performing on campus at Shriver Audito- 


| rium. Check out the Featured Events box on page B10 for more informa- 
| tion. 


| Saturday, Oct. 18 


| CLUBS 
| 4:00 p.m. E-Town Concrete, ZAO, God Forbid and Misery Index are 
| performing the Early Show at the Ottobar. 

8:00 p.m. Big Bad Voodoo Daddy will perform at the Funk Box. 

_ 8:00 p.m. Shamrock 03 takes place tonight at The Recher Theatre. 

ee p.m. Splintered Sunlight with Ubiquitone performs tonight at The 
| Vault. 

9:00 p.m. Earthborn performs tonight at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 

| 9:00 p.m. Underground- Brit Pop Dance Night tonight at the Ottobar. 


CONCERTS 

8:00 p.m. Thin Lizzy performs tonight at the Thunder Dome. For more 
| information including ticket prices and directions, visit http:// 
| www.ticketmaster.com. 

| 8 p.m. All Beethoven, All the Time is a concert tonight featuring the 
| Johns Hopkins Symphony Orchestra at Shriver hall. The orchestra will 
| perform Leonore Overture No.3, Piano Concerto No. 5, “Emperor,” with 
_ Clipper Erickson as soloist, and Symphony No. 8. The Musical Director 
| for the orchestra is Jed Gaylin. For more information call (410)-516- 


Sunday, Oct. 19 


CLUBS 
6:00 p.m. As Promised, Turquoise Slaughter, and Cylo will perform at The 
Recher Theatre tonight. 
7:00 p.m. Liz and Jen of Rusted Root perform at the Funk Box. 


CONCERTS 

5 p.m. Johns Hopkins Unified Voices Concert at Old Otterbein United 
Methodist Church located at 112 W. Conway St. and Sharp St. This group is 
a combination of Hopkins administrators, staff, faculty, employees, resi- 
dents, and students. For more information contact Mrs. Deborah Popovec at 
(410)-296-8463 or (410)-788-7377. 

7:30 p.m. Shriver Hall Concert Series presents violinist Gil Shaham perform- 
ing tonight in the Shriver Hall Auditorium. Gil Shaham will be accompanied 
on piano by Akira Eguchi, performing Copland’s Sonata, Bach’s Second 
Partita with Chaconne and Faure’s violin sonata. 


Monday, Oct. 20 


CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Anti-Flag, Paint it Black, Pipedown and Thought Riot perform at 
the Ottobar. Free copy ofthe new Anti-Flag CD with ticket! 


Tuesday, Oct. 21 


CLUBS 
8:00 p.m. Tub Ring performs at Fletchers Bar & Grill. 
9:00 p.m. Cannibal Ox, Jean Grae, Soul Purpose, Pumpkinhead and Ar- 
cane perform at the Ottobar. 


CONCERTS 
7:30 p.m. Insane Clown Posse performs tonight at Nation in Washington, 
DC. For more information visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Wednesday, Oct. 22 


CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Bob Schneider performs tonight at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 
8:00 p.m. Cast Iron Filter & Hackensaw Boys perform tonight at the Funk 
Box. 
9:00 p.m. Bongzilla, Honky, Dixie Watchand The Devil You Know perform 
tonight at the Ottobar. 


CONCERTS 
12 p.m. Wednesday Noon Series at Shriver Hall presents The Best Things 
Come in Threes, a musical performance by The Francis Poulenc Trio. This 
event is cosponsored by the Peggy and Yale Gordon Trust and is free to the 


6542. 





public. For more information, call (410)-516-7157. 


Bll 








SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Good Boy! 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 28 min. 

1:15 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:40 p.m. 


Intolerable Cruelty 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
1:35 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:10 p.m. 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 50 min. 

1:50 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:05 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


Out of Time 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 45 min. 
1:30 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR ROTUNDA CINEMATTHEQUE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY | 
AND SUNDAY 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 
Rated (R)- lhr. 40 min. 


12:30 p.m., 1:00 p.m., 2:45 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 


8:00 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 


MOVIES SHOWING AT THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY | 
AND SUNDAY 


American Splendor 
Rated (R)- 1 hr, 40 min. 


Casa De Los Babys 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 35 min. 


Lost in Translation 
Rated(R)- 1 hr. 45 min. 


Call the Charles Theatre for Showtimes. 


Runaway Jury 

Rated (PG-13) 

1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 


The Rundown 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:45 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:25 p.m., 
9:55 p.m. 


School of Rock 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
2:00 p.m., 4:55 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
10:00 p.m. 


The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Rated (R) 

1:50 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. 


Masked and Anonymous 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 52 min. 


Step into Liquid 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 27 min. 


Sweet Sixteen 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 46 min. 








FRIDAY, OCT. 19 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 19 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday at 
‘11 a.m. in the Interfaith Center. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthiis held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information contact the 
Hindu StudentCouncilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


6 p.m. Open Your Eyes Banquet is 
an event sponsored by The Buddhist 
Students Association and the Inter- 
faith Council tonight at the Interfaith 
Center. The event will include a pre- 
sentation on Buddhist beliefs and 
practices during the catered dinner. 
For more information e-mail 
jenraznx@hotmail.com. 


8 p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 

ship Serviceis heldeach Sunday night 

at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
‘cated at 3501 N. Charles St. 


Workshops 





THURSDAY, OCT. 16 


5:30 p.m. Interactive Music and 
Multimedia with Max/MSP is a 
-workshop that will be given by the 
Digital Media Center today. The 
workshop is free and more informa- 
tion can be found at hAttp:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 17 


10 a.m. Mock Interviews for Medi- 
cal School Applicants will be held 
‘today in the Office of Preprofessional 
‘Advising in Garland Hall. In order to 
signup foramock interview you must 
shave attended one ee the Brn led 
“workshops. Contact Mrs. Krause 
‘sign up for an interview. Call (410)- 
"516-6744 for more information. 


26! SUNDAY, OCT. 19 


1 pim. Video Editing- Final Cut Pro 


is a workshop that will be given by the 
Digital Media Center today. The work- 
shop is free and more information can 
befoundathttp://digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. Photoshop for the Web- Intro 
is a workshop that will be given by the 
Digital Media Center today. The work- 
shop is free and more information can 


befoundathttp://digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 
MONDAY, OCT. 20 


5 p.m. Bank of America Securities- 
Recruiting Presentation will be given 
today in the Great Hall in Levering. 
Visit the Career Center on the 3 floor 
of Garland for more information or 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


6 p.m. Digital Audio Editing is a 
workshop that will be given by the 
Digital Media Center today. The 
workshop is free and more informa- 
tion can be found at http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. Medtronic, Inc. — Recruit- 
ing Presentation will be given today 
in the Career Center Library on the 
3rd floor of Garland Hall. For more 
information e-mail recruit@jhu.edu 
or visit http://www. jhu.edu/~careers. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 21 


4 p.m. SEO Internships will have an 
information session today in Mattin 
Center Room 162. For more details 
on the SEO Internships, visit http:// 
www.seo-ny.org. For more informa- 
tion on this information session, call 
the Career Center at (410)-516-8056 
or visit them online at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


7 p.m. Animation Concepts isa work- 
shop that will be given by the Digital 
Media Ceriter today. The workshop is 
freeandmoreinformationcanbefound 
at http://digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 22 


4 p.m. Academic Job Search infor- 
mation session will take place today 
in Mattin Center Room 162. Come 
learn about the academic job search 
process. This event is sponsored by 
the Career Center. For more infor- 
mation call them at (410)-516-8056 
or visit http://www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


5 p.m. JP Morgan Chase Recruiting 
Presentation will take place today in 
the Career Center on the 3rd floor of 
Garland Hall. For more information, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23 


2:30 p.m. Duke University Medical 


School Information Session will be 
held today in Sherwood Hall in Lever- 
ing. DeanofAdmissionatDuke, Brenda 
Armstrong M.D., will be present. 





Festivals and Holiday 
Celebrations 





The 5th Annual Fells Point Oyster 
Festival is taking place this weekend 
and will feature live musicby Kelly Bell, 
The Fleshtones, The Crawdaddies, 
Laughing Colors, and more. Ofcourse, 
what would be an oyster festival with- 
out OYSTERS? The Festival will take 
place Friday from 5 p.m. until 9 p.m., 
Saturday from noon until 9 p.m., and 
Sunday from noon until 7 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free. 


The Russian Festival is taking place 
this weekend at 1723 E. Fairmont Ave. 
There willbe Russian food, abalalaika 
orchestra, a male a cappella group, 
ballet performances, a Ukrainian 
Dance Ensemble, tours of the Byzan- 
tine Church, and more. The Festival 
will take place Friday and Saturday 
from noon until 9 p.m. and Sunday 
from noon until 6 p.m. For more in- 
formation call (410)-276-6171. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 18 


8a.m. The3rd Annual Running Fes- 
tival takes place today and will fea- 
ture the Baltimore Marathon, a half- 
marathon, a four-person relay, a 5K, 
anda Fun Run. A Celebration Village 
will be set up with live entertainment, 
music, and food. Come by Ravens 
Stadium or call (410)-605-9381. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, OCT. 16 


8 p.m. Karaoke at E-Level tonight in 
Levering Hall! Come see if you can be 
the next American Idol! There will be 
new smoothies and free food. 


8 p.m. Roomate Game is a Residen- 
tial Life sponsored event taking place 
tonight in the AMR1 Multipurpose 
Room. Comebring your roomate and 
win some cool prizes! 


FRIDAY, OCT. 17 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 


Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information call (410)-567- 
3845. 


5 p.m. Theta Tailgate will take place 
today at the circle in front of the Rec 
Center. Come join the sisters of Kappa 
Alpha Theta for a tailgate before 
watching the football game. 


6 p.m. Boxfest is a fundraiser for 
Habitat for Humanity that will beheld 
on the Beashside of MSE Library to- 
night. Habitat for Humanity hopes to 
raise awareness about poverty hous- 
ing and homelessness. Funds are 
raised by having friends and family 
sponsor people to sleep in boxes on 
the Beach. There will be food and 
some fun activities, some come stop 
by, they will be there all night! 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with their 
telescopes. Whether permitting of 
course. Call (410)-516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing con- 
ditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


8 p.m. Niela performs at E-Level to- 
night. Come listen to Niela, a trip- 
rock-soul fusion act, while trying E- 
Level’s new smoothies and free 
Domino’s Pizza. Check out Niela at 
http://www.nielamusic.com. E-Level 
is located in Levering. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter where Silk Road is. Come out for 
the free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


11 p.m. Cosmic Bowling — This is 
your chance to get a free ride down to 
Towson to go cosmic bowling at the 
Towson Lanes thanks to RAB. It will 
set you back $12 plus the cost of rent- 
ing the shoes. Shuttles will run be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 2 a.m. For more 
information contact Mark Lin at 
markwlin@jhu.edu. 


MONDAY, OCT. 20 


6:30 p.m. The Center for Talented 
Youth is holding a reception at the 
Hopkins Club forall CTY alumniwho 
are attending Hopkins. Have fun 
meeting fellow alums while learning 
more about the Alumni Association. 
Refreshments will be served. Respond 
before Oct. 17 if you can attend by 
calling Erika O’Brien at (410)-516- 


0116 or e-mail. her at 
eobrien7@jhu.edu. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT, 22 


Breastival, an event to raise aware- 
ness pon Breast Cancer is taking 


place today from 11 a.m. until 4 
p.m. in the Glass Pavillion. Admis- 
sion is free. This event is cospon- 
sored by the alpha Kappa Delta Phi 
(KDPhi) sorority and the Johns 
Hopkins Breast Center. Come give 
your support, while at the same time 
learning more about Breast Cancer. 
For more information on the 
Breastival, see the Featured Events 
Box on Page B10. 








COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 


NIGHTLIFE 
CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 
Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 

_ Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 ~ 
Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 
The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 





Got an Event? 


Have an event you want to see on the calen- 
dar for next week? Send details about future 
events, including date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event, and contact informa- 
tion to News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to 
have the event make it into next week’s cal- 
endar, please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 








Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 


_ Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 


Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 ut 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 

One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 





Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. \ 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 


MOVIE THEATRES | 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., 410-727-FILM ys ; 
Rotunda aay ome 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 

| Senator Theatre, 5904 York a F Ay 


a 
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MICHAEL & ANN 





By DENISE TERRY 
















Left: Michael Moore delivers an 
addtionalspeechtoacrowdofover 
1,200 people outside Shriver Hall. 
Due to high interest, the majority 
of people were turned away. 


Bottom right: Ann Coulter 
addresses arowdy crowd at a MSE 
event. Throughout the 
speech, Coulter called forstringent 
measures against “traitors.” 


ABBY GIBBON/NEWS-LETTER 





ek wise « 
Ann Coulter writes, “ Have fun in Guantanamo,” on a “traitor’s” t-shirt during her 
booksigning session in the Clipper Room. 





Right: A boy asks Michael 


€ xen 


Moore a question about how é 

kids like him can contribute to rowel i Poe 
the cause to dethrone the Bush 
administration and Republican 
majority Congress. 





ae 


Both 


Ann Coulter shakes the hand of sophmore Gavin McGuire, as classmate Justin Britstow looks on: 
Bristow and McGuire are part of the ROTC program and fraternity. 





Michael Moore addresses a crowd of “over-achievers,”as he likes to say, 
inside of Shriver Hall. Moore discussed the inadequacies of the Bush 


administration. 





